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THE HUNGARIAN STRUGGLE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


BY FRANCIS J. QRUND. 


\HE struggle 
between lib- 
erty and des- 
potism,since 








the first 
French Re- | 
volution, in | 
1789, never | 
was half as | 
intense or | 
2 as pregnant | 
with impor- 
tant conse- 
— quences as that which the world 
has just witnessed, and which 
| }\ ended with the subjugation of 
\ the Magyars by the combined 
armies of Russia and Austria. 
' Ithas left all the parties engag- 
ed in it prostrate, and has sealed 
the doom of Austria. It overthrew the European 
doctrine of the status guo,—a mere diplomatic 
chimera that never had any real application 
in time and space—and proclaimed, trumpet- 
tongued, perpetual war between barbarism and 
civilization. The plains of Pannonia are now 
added to the battle-ground of the great and 
unceasing struggle between the lovers and the 
enemies of mankind; while Turkey, which has 
been slumbering for two generations, is called 
in to decide the contest. Meanwhile the forces 
of both parties are recruiting ;—when the Pari- 
sians shall have done dancing, the combat will 
again begin in the streets of Paris, and termi- 
nate with the overthrow of feudalism, or a new 
armistice between mind and physical force. 
To believe in a permanent victory of despotism, 
would be despairing of Providence and the | 
destiny of the human race. It would proclaim 
the triumph of sensualism over every noble 











quality of the soul, and degrade history into a 
mere recital of crimes, without a warning or a 
moral. It is the mind which marks the pro- 
gress of the human race, not the physical con- 
dition in which we are placed. ifthe mind is 
pregnant with changes, it is in vain to arrest 
its course by physical obstacles. The Russians 
themselves, if they could accomplish the con- 
quest of western Europe, would, like the Man- 
tshoo Tartars who conquered China, be subdued 
by the civilization of the vanquished. 

For more than a thousand years Ausiria has 
been the watchtower, if not of liberty, at least 
of that species of civilization which, in the end, 
must beget liberty as a condition of its exist- 
ence. Planted by Charlemagne on the eastern 
confines of Christianity, she guarded Germany 
and France against the Huns and Turks, who 
repeatedly swarmed over her fertile plains, 
and threatened the destruction of the empire. 
But Austria soon forgot what she owed to 
Europe; and, intent on her own aggrandize- 
ment, increased her own power at the expense 
of Germany. She became, by marriage, a con- 
glomerate of many distinct nations, which she 
had neither the energy nor the mind to assimi- 
late to her own people; she acquired physical 
momentum without moral or intellectual force. 
The House of Hapsburg aimed at universal 
empire, without possessing one of the qualities 
of a great ruler. It increased its territory 
as a farmer increases his estate; it never com- 
prehended its mission to become the mediator 
between the different nations that met on the 
confines of Europe and Asia. Austric est impe- 
rare orbi universo, was the motto of Frederic 
IV., one of the poorest successors to the crown 
of Charlemagne, after the principle of this 
onward march had been explained in the well- 
known adage: ‘‘ Bella gerunt ali, tu feliz Aus- 
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tria nube !”? Austria grew in body, not in 
mind; she had the physical strength of a giant, 
and the soul of an infant. The different na- 
tionalities of her people coexisted, but were 
stunted in their growth, and recognised no 
historical necessity of combination. 

But this was not the only fault of Austria 
and the House of Hapsburg. To the crimes of 
omission must yet be added those of commis- 
sion in Germany. The House of Hapsburg 
comprehended its mission in Central Europe as 
little as that on the confines of the two conti- 
nents. Jealous of the petty princes of Ger- 
many, it yet never had the courage and power 
to subdue them. It sought possession, and not 
power; territory rather to divide among chil- 
dren, than national character and elevation. 
It traded away whole provinces of the German 
empire for family possessions in Italy, lost 
Switzerland by its tyranny, the northern pro- 
vinces and the Alsace by inactivity and mili- 
tary blunders, and at last, from sheer impo- 
tency, was content to share its power with one 
of its rebellious vassals.* The best oppor- 
tunity for Austria to consolidate the German 
empire into an hereditary instead of elective 
monarchy, was offered her in the Thirty Years’ 
War; but even then, when a multitude of cir- 
cumstances combined to favour her aspirations, 
she had not the moral courage to will it; but 
rather sought safety from herself in the assas- 
sination of her successful general.¢ ‘ That 
the House of Hapsburg never had a mission to 
rule Germany,” wrote GENTz, the secretary of 
Prince Metternich, in 1806, to JonanNnEs von 
Mctter, the historian, ‘‘ appears to me evi- 
dent, from the fact that it was never able to 
reduce Germany to an hereditary monarchy.” 
The fact is, the House of Hapsburg bethought 
itself of its own hereditary possessions, and 
was always ready to sacrifice the interests of 
the elective crown of Germany to those of the 
members of its own family. 


The French Revolution found Austria entirely 
unprepared for the crisis, and her repeated 
defeats sufficiently evinced that she was unable 
to resist the new ideas of the age; while, at 
the same time, she had not the courage to 
adopt and guide them. The battle of Auster- 
litz, and the subsequent battles of Auerstaedt 
and Jena, terminated the existence of the Ger- 
man empire; but the Austrian monarchy still 
continued as a separate European power. 


The war of 1812, ’13, ’14, and ’15, brought 
@ new element into play; it was that of the 
roused nationality of the Germans. It was the 
enthusiasm of united Germany on which Aus- 
tria herself was borne along, which drove 





* Frederic of Prussia. + The Duke of Wallenstein. 
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Napoleon back across the Rhine ; it was ‘ the 
power of liberal ideas in Germany,” as the 
proud conqueror himself admitted, that lost his 
cause on the battle-fields of Leipsic and Hanau. 
But no sooner was the danger passed, than 
Austria and Prussia relapsed into their former 
state of torpor. Austria, at the Congress of 
Vienna, preferred to consolidate her own here- 
ditary monarchy, to presiding over the desti- 
nies of regenerated Germany ; and the Emperor 
Francis declared to the deputies of the Hanse 
Towns, that he had not yet made up his mind, 
whether he would accept his old office (!)—the 
crown of the Holy Roman Empire. For the 
purposes of military defence against France 
and her liberal ideas, the German confedera- 
tion of Frankfort-on-the-Maine was formed, 
which deprived the smaller states of Germany 
of the means of entering into alliances with 
foreign powers; but nothing was done to secure 
the progress or consolidation of Germany her- 
self. Austria and Prussia alternately were 
made to preside over the confederation ; twenty 
millions of Germans were left at the mercy of 
petty princes, and exposed to their rapacious 
extortions. To secure the attachment of these 
princes to the House of Hapsburg and Bran- 
denburg, it was urged that they should form 
themselves into miniature constitutional mo- 
narchies, in order that their power should be 
broken by the antagonism of the people, and 
depend for its existence on the preponderance 
of Austria and Prussia as European powers. 
So far the diplomacy of Metternich. 

The revolution of 1830 exhibited the weak- 
ness of Germany to a lamentable extent; but 
the joint action of Austria and Prussia, toge- 
ther with the reactionary movements of Louis 
Philippe himself, preserved the peace of Europe. 
The last struggle was made by Poland against 
Russia. Had that struggle succeeded, the 
policy of Austria might possibly have changed ; 
she might then have become a Sclavonic em- 
pire, instead of a Russian province. Metter- 
nich, at that time, felt some conservative com- 
punctions. He saw that if Poland were crush- 
ed, it would be incorporated into the Russian 
Empire, and the old diplomate had a sincere 
dread and hatred of the Czar. But his dread 
of him was greater than his hatred; and thus 
he again consigned himself to inactivity, and 
awaited the progress of events. The utmost 
action to which the court of Vienna and its 
chancellor could be roused, was an offer of 
mediation despatched to Prince Paskewich 
before Warsaw. The Prince received the letter 
from the Austrian courier; but being in the 
act of arranging the storm on Praga, he invited 
the messenger to wait till he should be at 
leisure to read it. Praga fell, and with it the 
devoted city of the Polish heroes. The media- 
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tion was then declined, as no longer necessary. | 
But Russia did not forget the disposition of | 
Austria, and determined to give her officious | 
neighbour a taste of revolution in her turn. 
The revolution of Cracovia of 17th and 21st 
February, 1846, soon spread into Austrian 
Galicia, and crossing the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, planted the germ of insurrection in Hun- 
gary. The Magyars holding, in regard to 
Austria, pretty much the same position which 
Poland held to Russia, only unsubdued and | 
undivided in their strength, 
had expressed their liveliest 
sympathy for the Poles from 
the commencement of the first 
revolution; and this new out- 
break, and the dasturdly 
means resorted to by Austria 
to suppress it, excited a bit- 
terness of feeling, and a con- 
tempt for the Austrian govern- 
ment, which it became mani- 
fest later 
prove destructive to the whole 
monarchy. It is well known 
that Austria, finding herself 
too weak to suppress the re- 
volution of Galicia by military 
force, excited the peasantry 
to revolt against their lords, 


would sooner or 


and by a universal massacre, 
stilled the sentiment of inde- 
pendence, in the spirit of 
assassination and plunder. A 
universal cry of horror per- 
vaded the monarchy at the 
sight of these atrocious pro- 
ceedings; but Austria heeded 
itnot. The Hungarian nobles 
saw their own fate written on 
the wall. From that moment 
they prepared for their de- 
fence, and sacrificed the dis- 
tinction of caste to the con- 
solidation and homogeneity of their country. | 
The peasants became proprietors in fee-simple ; 
the feudal system gave way to the national 
elevation of a whole people. 

The revolution of Cracovia found Russia so | 
well prepared, that the tranquillity of her own | 
Polish provinces was not disturbed for a single 
moment; nay more, Russia warned Austria to 
be prepared, and offered her then, as subse- 
quently in the Hungarian struggle, a division | 
of her army. Metternich declined the offer ; | 


his national pride went just far enough to pre- 


fer the employment of his own Polish Lazzaroni 
to the aid proffered by the Emperor of Russia. 
The murders and assassinations then committed 


under the sanction of the Austrian govern- | 
ment, drove many Polish nobles of Galicia into ' 











Russia, where they were hospitably received. 
Austria paid her butchers at the rate of ten 
florins a head! The charge was publicly made 


at the time in the French Chamber, and re- 
_mained uncontradicted, except by a few news- 


paper articles in the Vienna papers. 
It was now clear that Galicia, with her four 


millions of people, was reduced to a conquered 
province, but Austrian dominion over her ex- 


tended no further than the reach of Austrian 
bayonets. That province was now sympathizing 
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with Russia, rather than with the unnatural 
tyrant. If doomed to be crushed by despotism, 
the Poles preferred that which was coupled with 
unity of race, and with the prestige of a great 
destiny. On that side, then, Austria was un- 
dermined by her powerful Russian neighbour. 
Metternich saw it; but had not the energy to 
resist it. His puerile fears of liberty occupied 
him in Germany and Italy, and rendered him 
more apprehensive of the mob of Paris, than 
of the powdered Tamerlan in St. Petersburg. 
He was now old and decrepit. The dissipa- 
tions of his youth, which had once nearly cost 
| him his life, while minister to the French Re- 
| public,* had sapped his energy, and he was 


* He escaped with a sound drubbing, periodically re- 
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loath to change a policy which he had pursued 
with so much apparent success for the doubt- 
ful result of a new one. He saw the storm 
brewing, and felt that Austria would perish in 
it; but he counted the span of life still left 
him, and, satisfied that it would be spent before 
the revolutionary waves would dash his ship of 
state to pieces, he adopted the motto: ‘‘ Apres 
moi le déluge !”’ 

Meanwhile Hungary woke to a sense of her 
power and consequence. She saw Italy, Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Galicia, every other province 
under the Austrian sceptre, wither and decay. 
She felt that herself must be infected before 
long, and resolved on achieving her national 
independence. By her ancient constitution, 
and the pragmatic sanction of Charles VI., the 
emperors of Austria were the hereditary kings 
of Hungary; but Hungary still existed as a 
separate kingdom, and was, as such, entitled 
to a separate government. It had been the 
studied plan of Austria not to Germanize Hun- 
gary (for herself was in too great a part com- 
posed of Sclavonic races to do so) ; but to merge 
the Hungarians gradually into Austrian sub- 
jects. This course, more than any actual op- 
pression, roused the national feelings of the 
Magyars, who, in turn, demanded every year 
greater concessions from the crown, as a means 
of preserving and fostering their separate na- 
tional existence. The proceedings of the Diet 
were carried on in Latin; the Magyars insisted 
they should be carried on in the Hungarian 
language. The officers of state corresponded 
with each other in Latin or German; the 
Magyars substituted the Hungarian, and fos- 
tered the language by the institution of an 
academy of language and science, which exists 
to this day. They insisted on the right to officer 
their own regiments, and of substituting the 
Hungarian language for the German in the 
Hungarian army. The very inscriptions of 
coins were to be in Hungarian; while the 
splendid improvements of Pesth retained the 
rich Hungarian nobles during the winter in 
their own capital, instead of seeking dissipa- 
tion, and finding political corruption, in the 
avenues to the court of Vienna. All these 
movements excited the jealousy and fear of 
Austria, as it was plain that Hungary was 
only hanging by a thread to the Austrian 
monarchy, which the first political event of 
any magnitude might sever and divide for 
ever. 

Then came the revolution of 1848 which, in 
an incredibly short time, convulsed the whole of 











peated for several hours, for invading the private rights of 
a general of the republic, and was only rescued by the inge- 
nuity of Josephine, who was gracious enough to require 
the general’s immediate presence. 
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Europe. Germany and Italy rose from the Rhine 
and the Alps to the sea-shore, claiming consti- 
tutional governments, in conformity with the 
spirit of the age and the progress of education 
of the human race. Austria and Prussia were 
revolutionized ; but by far the most important 
event was the attempt of the Germans, by and 
with the consent of their princes, to establish 
a central German government, through a na- 
tional German parliament. This was the period 
at which Hungary, if she had so desired it, 
could have attained her entire independence ; 
but this was not the object of the Magyars. 
As a truly generoys nation, their loyalty to the 
House of Hapsburg grew with the difficulties 
with which the emperor was now surrounded. 
They merely asked for a responsible ministry 
chosen from their own people, and literally 
overwhelmed Archduke Stephen, the Palatin of 
Hungary, with tokens of fidelity and devotion. 
Neither did the Magyars show themselves in- 
capable of appreciating and acting in accor- 
dance with the new state of things. They at 
once recognised the central German govern- 
ment, sent diplomatic agents to Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, to welcome united Germany to her 
achievements, and declared themselves the fast 
friends of civilization and order. They invited 
their king, as emperor of Germany, to follow 
his historical mission, and attach himself 
warmly and faithfully to the German cause. 
Germany and Hungary united would have been 
able to defy Russia, and with her the whole 
train of Asiatic barbarism. 

In proof of this, the Deputy Gorové intro- 
duced the following resolution into the Hun- 
garian Diet: ‘‘The Union of Germany is to 
spread civilization eastward, and Hungary is 
bound to assist her. Metternich’s infamous 
policy has caused the intervention against 
liberty in Italy and Spain—he it was who 
co-operated with a power which is threat- 
ening the whole of civilized Europe. When 
France shall have consolidated her power, 
when social democracy shall have been spread 
over Spain, Portugal, and Italy, Germany and 
Hungary will spread it over the east. The 
House of Representatives therefore ought to 
recognise the intimate union of interests which 
exists between the Germans and the Magyars.” 
Count Teleky Laszlo supported the resolu- 
tion, and spoke as follows: ‘‘It is impossible 
not to support the resolution. I desire that, 
since the alliance between Germany and Hun- 
gary has been manifested by the rising of all 
the members of the German Parliament, we 
now acknowledge in the same solemn manner 
our obligation in regard to Germany.” (Here 
the whole House of Deputies rose as one man.) 
The noble Count then proved that the Austrian 
ministry at Vienna did not comprehend the 
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position of Germany, of Hungary, or its own. | the same free will and power, to revoke. 


‘It is plain,” he said, ‘‘that the ministry in 


Vienna looks to St. Petersburg, and that it | 
| assimilation to the Sclavonic and other pro- 


seeks an alliance with Russia. If Austria 
does not unite with Germany, she will become 
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' second end to be attained was the destruction 
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a subordinate ally of Russia, and at last one of | 


her provinces.” 

These were the predictions of the Hungarians 
in March, 1848, and they prove that the nation 
fully comprehended its position; while at the 
same time it explains the sympathy for their 


of the constitution of Hungary proper, and her 


_vinces of the empire. 


Those who had matured that plan had no 
idea that it could be executed peaceably. They 
understood the fiery character of the Magyar 


race too well to expect a quiet submission on 


| their part to a charte octroyée of a prince of 


| Hapsburg. 


cause in Germany, and the devotion to them | 


manifested by the heroic population of Vienna. 

The Emperor, at first, yielded to the just 
demands of the Hungarians—demands which 
they had a right to make in virtue of a consti- 
tution existing for more than three centuries ; 
but in the midst of their successes and the 
successes of the liberal party in Germany, a 
counter revolution was meditated by a cama- 
rilla, at the head of which was the Bavarian 
Princess Sophia, sister-in-law to Emperor Fer- 
dinand and mother of the present Emperor 
Francis Joseph I. The camarilla itself was, 
beside the Duchess, composed of the following 
persons,—Archduke Lewis of Austria, uncle 
to Emperor Ferdinand and grand uncle to the 
present Emperor Francis Joseph, Marshal Ra- 
detzki, the Ban Jellachich (the rumoured lover 
of the Duchess), Count Windischgratz, Count 
Stadion, the author of the new Austrian con- 
stitution and the author of the assassinations 
in Galicia, the false liberal Dr. Bach, Schmer- 
ling, the Austrian minister at the old Germanic 
Confederation in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and 
Professors Endlicher and Hye. This camarilla 
has since recruited itself by new acquisitions, 
the most important of which is Marshal, then 
General, Baron Haynau. 

The first object of the camarilla was to put 
down the liberal movement in Hungary; but, 
above all things, to destroy the separate national 
existence of that country. The Hungarians, 
as a separate nation, might not be willing to 
aid in the subjugation of Italy—they might, 
in a popular movement, side with Germany 
against Austria proper ;—and above all things, 
they might join the Poles in a last death-strug- 
gle for liberty and independence. With a view, 
then, to break down the Magyar nationality, and 
to provincialize so important a portion of the 
monarchy, the new Austrian constitution was 
framed by Count Stadion, and promulgated. 
This had a double aim. First, by granting a 
constitution by his own free voice and pleasure, 
the Emperor did not recognise the right of the 
people to demand it. The new constitution 
was not a concession to the demands of the 
people, joined to their power to enforce them; 
but a royal gift, which ingratitude on the part 
of his subjects might induce the Emperor, by 


Hence the necessity of bringing 
the Ban Jellachich into the movement. He 
was the third officer of the Hungarian crown; 


| and feuds between the Sclavonic tribes and the 
| Magyars had been entertained for a long while 





not only by the government of Austria, but by 
that of Russia. The Croatians and Sclavonians 
sympathize with the Russians, not only from 
consanguinity, but also in part, at least, from 
religion. In many of the villages in the Bannat, 
the peasants were in a habit of praying on 
Sundays for ‘their Czar,” the head of their 
church, who, in return for their loyalty, gave 
them the money to build Greek churches to 
worship God and the head of their church, ac- 
cording to the dictates of their priesthood. 
Many loyal Magyars were opposed to this pro- 
ceeding, and frequent had been the conflicts 
between the loyal subjects of the two emperors. 
Sound policy would have required the Emperor 
of Austria to favour the Magyars; but he could 
never rise to a statesmanlike consideration of 
his monarchy. The question with him was 
simply which of his subjects were least disposed 
to insist on a liberal form of government; and 
finding the Croats and Sclavonians the least 
civilized population of Austria, he, or rather the 
camarilla, conceived the thought of making the 
Ban Jellachich the pillar of the new Austrian 
empire. By taking this step Austria has com- 
mitted an act of high treason, not only against 
liberty and the political progress of the age, but 
against religion and civilization. She, the out- 
post of civilization, planted by Charlemagne as 
a tower of strength against the inroad of Asia- 
tic barbarians, has herself conspired with those 
very barbarians, and their kindred nations, to 
crush the superior civilization and progress of 
her educated people. She basely betrayed 
Germany, Italy, Hungary, to the savages in 
epaulettes. 

But the camarilla had not the courage openly 
to hoist the flag of despotism. This was only 
done in Italy by Radetzki, a native of Galicia, 
who, whatever may be said of his cruelty, was 
only a fair representative of Austrian views 
on civil and military government. He is, be- 
yond a doubt, the best general in the Austrian 
army ;—a faithful adherent to the imperial 
house, and all its fortunes, and in his private 
relations, a man of strict probity. The flogging 
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of men and women in Milan, was but a logical 
consequence of the Austrian principle of patri- 
archal government. The cane and the switch 
are in Austria what the domestic bamboo is in 
the Celestial Empire. It can hardly be doubted 
that when the aged field-marshal shall surren- 
der his ghost, he will die with the full con- 
viction that he has done his duty to his church 
and to his emperor. 

In Austria and Hungary the hoisting of the 
black and yellow flag* was surrounded by 
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dangers. The population of Vienna was look- 
ing toward Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the Hun- 
garians toward Pesth for succour. In this state 
of things Jellachich was employed as the chief 
means of instigating a Croatian rebellion, 
which should engage the Magyars, till the 
Emperor should be able to collect an army in 
his Bohemian and German provinces with 
which to take the field. When this rebellion 
first broke out, the Magyars demanded aid 
from their lawful king to crush the rebels, and to 
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protect his faithful subjects. This aid was pro- 
mised; but in the mean time every encourage- 
ment given to the Croatian insurgents. Depu- 
tations were then sent to Vienna to ascertain 
the true position of the Emperor and King; 
but the latter had in the mean time fled to 
Inspruck. He fled not from the Hungarians; 
but from his own guilty conscience. The 
camarilla fled with him. The Hungarian 
deputies followed their King; Count Lewis 
Batthyany, President of the Council, among 
them. 


Emperor Ferdinand was a religious man, 








* The colours of Austria. 





and comprehended the solemn engagement of 
an oath. He issued under his own hand a 
proclamation, dated Inspruck, 10th June, 1848, 
to his ‘‘faithful Croatians and Sclavonians,”’ 
in which occurred the following sentences. 
‘*We, the King of Hungary, Croatia, Dalma- 
tia, and Sclavonia, we, whose person is sacred, 
tell you Croatians and Sclavonians that the 


| law, too, is sacred, and must be respected. We 





have sworn by the living God, to maintain the 
integrity of our Hungarian Crown, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Laws, and to cause others to maintain 
and obey them. We shall keep our royal oath,” 
&e. 

Again. ‘The Ban Jellachich is accused with 
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his followers not only of revolting against the | 
law, but in spite of our parental admonitions, 
of continuing in his insubordination.” 

The proclamation then deposes the Ban, and 
calls upon the Croatians and the Sclavonians to 
remain faithful to the king and to his country. 

This proclamation tranquillized Hungary for 
a time; but when the Royal Commissioner 
furnished the Ban with a copy of it, accompa- 
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readers. 








nied by an autograph letter of the Emperor, 
the Ban showed him other imperial autographs 
of a different import. From this moment Hun- 
gary bethought herself of her defence:—it was 
clear that she had been basely betrayed by her 
own sovereign 


if every other means should fail. 








The subsequent events are known to our 
Emperor Ferdinand returned to 
Vienna; but when the objects of the camarilla 
became known, fled a second time to Olmiitz in 
Moravia, the strongest fortress in the Austrian 
monarchy. His last act was the dissolution of 
the Austrian parliament by military force. He 
would not, and did not, it is believed, consent 
to the invasiom of Hungary. He had been 
anointed King of the Magyars, and he abhorred 
civil war. The camarilla resolved to procure 
his abdication, voluntarily if possible; by force 
If Ferdinand 
was not murdered like Emperor Paul of Russia, 





KOSSUTH. 


his yielding disposition. His abdication brought 
Francis Joseph to the throne. 
reign, unchecked by oath or constitution. 

The civil war now began in the most fero-' 
cious manner between the Magyars and the 
Croatians and Sclavonians, about 60,000 strong, 
led by the Ban Jellachich. The Magyars 
remained victorious. Vienna declared for the 
Hungarians, and the Ban beaten in Hungary, 
concluded to form a junction with the Austrian 
forces under Windischgratz at the capital of 
the monarchy. The Hungarian army 21,000 
strong followed him; but mindful of their duty 
to their sovereign, and not wishing to quit the 


} 
He was a sove- 


ground of legal resistance, they did not invade 
the Emperor’s territory. Had they done so, 
affairs would have taken a different turn. The 
siege of Vienna would have been raised. Lom- 
bardy and Venice would have been ungarnished 
of Austrian troops, and Germany herself would 
have risen to proclaim the Republic. The 
Hungarian army, in the mean time, remained 
at a distance of about twenty miles from 
Vienna. Windischgratz at last raised an 
army, and with it stormed two of the suburbs 
of Vienna. During all this time, strange to 
say, the Austrian Parliament would not give 





the order for the national guards to attack 
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Jellachich, whose army consisted of disorderly 
marauders and vagabonds, and who, attacked 
in flank and rear, would have been unable to 
afford a protracted resistance. But the transi- 
tion from a loyal people, demanding rational 
forms of government, to a sovereign people 
decreeing the destruction of a usurper, is not 
so easy as it might appear to republicans. 
The Austrians and Hungarians were crushed ; 
because they contended for a constitutional 
monarchy, and not for the establishment of a 
commonwealth. 

The combined armies of Jellachich and Win- 
dischgratz forced the Hungarians to think of 
the defence of their own country. They were 
compelled to retreat, after a series of engage- 
ments, behind the Theiss; but defeated the 
Austrians in a winter campaign, which is one 
of the most brilliant in the whole history of 
wars. After the battle of Kapolna in February, 
1849, the Hungarians again took the field and 
drove the Austrians before them. Why they 
did not pursue the enemy to the walls of 
Vienna, but rather besieged Buda, is inconceiv- 
able; but we, at this distance, cannot judge 
of the moral momentum which the ejection of 
the Austrians from the ancient capital of Hun- 
gary must have produced with so enthusiastic 
a people; and what strength the leaders of the 
army must have derived from this brilliant 
achievement. 

It was evident now that Austria alone was 
unable to subdue Hungary, and an alliance 
with Russia—the very thing Hungarian states- 
men had predicted—was accordingly matured 
between the Czar and the youthful Emperor. 
Kossuth was prepared for it, and had taken 
his dispositions to meet it. The House of 
Hapsburg was now dethroned, and the inde- 
pendence of Hungary proclaimed by the Diet 
at Debreczin. 

It cannot be the purpose of this sketch of 
the civil causes of the war, rather than of the 
military achievements which followed in its 
train, to recount the events of a third and last 
campaign, which ended in the overthrow of a 
brave and loyal people, and allowed a Russian 
Prince to write to the Czar, ‘“‘ Hungary is at 
your feet;” but we may say a few words in 
conclusion on the probable consequences of 
this Russian interference. 

Russia had an aim in assisting Austria to 
subdue Hungary. She is the natural friend of 
the Sclavonian race, and she knew that by 
humbling Hungary, she would humble Austria 
herself, and for ever reduce her to a mere 
Russian province. She succeeded in this; and 
what is more, she succeeded in impressing the 
Magyars themselves with the idea, that the 
yoke of Russia is not nearly so hard, degrading, 
and senseless (because void of any historical 
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mission) as that of Austria. 
historical truth requires that the world should 
know that all the barbarities committed in this 
most horrible civil war, instigated by the sovereign 
of the country, were committed by the Austrians: 
—that the Russians paid for everything they 
took—respected the misfortunes of their priso- 
ners—admitted them to the honour of sitting 
at their own tables, protected their wives and 
children, and even shared their provisions with 
starving women and children. This ought to 
be known to the everlasting shame and dis- 
grace of Austria. Even Russia had to set her 
an example of generosity and forbearance! 

In a recent letter, published in a leading 
European journal, a Russian General writing 
from Moscow, excuses the conduct of the Rus- 
sians towards the Magyars in the following 
satirical manner. They (the Austrians) ask 
us why we take the credit of subduing Hungary, 
and why the Hungarian Generals surrender to 
us? I presume there are four reasons for it. 
First, they liked us better than they did the 
Austrians; second, we did not hang them; 
third, we kept our word and the faith of capi- 
tulations; and fourth, our Generals keep the 
best cooks. This explains the whole object of 
Russian diplomacy together with the extent to 
which Austria has been duped into the de- 
struction ef her own power, and the severing 
of the ties of loyalty between the Emperor and 
his subjects. And it may also explain the 
treason of Goergey; for we do not yet know 
the secret springs of action in that most re- 
markable of modern rebellions. 

It may be asked why such honourable con- 
ditions were granted to the garrison of Comorn? 
The answer is easy. If Comorn had surren- 
dered without being invited by Haynau in 
almost supplicating terms, it would have sur- 
rendered to the Russians on the other side of 
the river. The town was well provisioned and 
could have withstood a siege for months. A 
little village about five miles distant served as 
a reservoir of provisions and cattle. The Rus- 
sians might have taken it; but preferred send- 
ing word to the garrison ‘“‘that it had better 
remove its valuable objects, as they were com- 
pelled to take the place on the following day.” 
Many Hungarian generals and officers escaped 
from Groswardein and Peterwardein with Rus- 
sian passports. 

And now we must yet bestow a word on 
Haynau, ‘‘the Austrian butcher.” It is known 
that he gave the garrison of Comorn his ‘‘ word 
of military honour” (of course there is no po 
litical honour in Austria), that the conditions 
of the capitulation should be respected, and 
that no more executions should take place for 
political reasons. This promise, solemnly made, 
was, nevertheless, infamously broken. The 
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question occurs, is Haynau the cause of this | Cossacks have already set it the example of 
want of faith, or those above him, whom he | humanity, the ‘‘ butcher generals” themselves 
has not the power to resist ? |may teach it mercy and forbearance. Haynau 
Facts which have lately transpired, seem to | is the natural son of the same Duke of Hesse 
render the latter proposition the most probable. | Cassel, who sold his subjects to Great Britain 
Both Haynau and Radetzki are brave soldiers; | to subdue the rebellious colonies of North Ame- 
and though cruel and barbarous in the extreme, | rica. 
not without those traits at least, which seem,to 
be inseparable from bravery, even in savages. 
The cowardly camarilla in Vienna, with a | 
modern Semiramis at its head, is in all pro- | ems 
bability still thirsting for blood; and as the | * Schiller’s “ Bride of Messina.” 


“This even is the curse of evil deeds, 
That ever teeming, they engender evil!”* 




























































READING FOR AMUSEMENT. 


BY MRS. Cc. M. KIRKLAND. 


ENTHUSIASTS in virtue are sometimes found 
inveighing against all amusements, as childish 
at least, if not positively injurious. But we 
may be the less frightened at their somewhat 
astounding conclusions, if we observe that 
these very tirades supply the place of amuse- 
ment to them. Nature teaches most of us a 
different lesson, and all that remains for us is 
to apply the tests of religion and good sense to 
our pastimes. Amusement is as wholesome for 
the mind as gymnastics are for the body; we 
may give it too much of our time, or we may 
join with it something wrong, just as we may 
waste our days at the leaping-bars, the swing, 
or the balance-pole, or make our hours of 
exercise seasons of gossip or intemperance ; 
but we are not, in a poor, cowardly, narrow- 
minded way, to renounce the benefits of either 
rather than take the trouble to avoid contin- 
gent evils. Innocence is the child of mental 
health and sanity, and these are promoted by 
variety, cheerfulness, and movement as opposed 
to stagnation of mind. 

We shall not enter here upon the general 
advantages of reading; it is solely of reading 
for amusement that we are to speak at present. 
And in treating of it, we must consider it as a 
universal practice, and therefore a matter of 
the deepest importance ; a thing to be regulated, 
not eradicated. Sweeping condemnation is 
certainly injudicious, for the only way to ob- 
tain a hearing for our strictures is to show that 
they are reasonable, kindly, and not devaid of 
sympathy. Reading for amusement is actually 
converted into a crime, in some families, by 
being considered as one; that is to say, the 
inveterate opposition of the graver members 
of the household to this fascinating indulgence 
leads to concealment and falsehood on the part 
of the younger, who have neither virtue enough 
torefrain, nor courage enough to take the con- 
sequences in the shape of reproach or sad prog- 
nostic. Many a bad novel or trashy magazine 
is hidden under the cushion or the dictionary, 
because a good one is not tolerated ; to say no- 
thing of the hypocrisy which becomes necessary 
when books are discussed, of which it will Not 
do to confess any knowledge. If parents would 
preserve their dear ones from the deep conta- 
mination of hypocrisy, and the subtle poison of 
bad books, they must give their attention to 
the selection of good ones, and such good ones 





as will satisfy the irrepressible longings of the 
imagination, and the universal desire for men- 
tal excitement. Young people naturally con- 
sider serious reading as a task, and require 
that it should be relieved by reading of a 
lighter character; and indeed there are few 
persons of any age of whom this is not true. 
Even that few we have seen no occasion to 
envy. Without denying that there are those 
whose attainments in the religious life are 
such as to place them above the necessity for 
any mere amusement, we must still think that 
for a far more numerous class of persons, works 
of imagination, humour, and fiction, form a 
wholesome and even necessary mental diet. 
Those who reject these resources from merely 
superstitious motives, are too apt to fall into 
the usual vices of asceticism,—moroseness, want 
of sympathy, and a censoriousness which only 
lacks opportunity to become persecution. 

It is easy to say that time,—so precious, so 
evanescent, so irrecoverable,—should always 
be devoted to some useful purpose. As far as 
this would exclude innocently amusing reading, 
we should deny it, but our true opinion would 
be, that such reading is as useful in its place as 
serious reading. Not that it could supply the 
place of that; not that it is not the extreme of 
folly and weakness to neglect the golden words 
of wisdom by which we are to live and die, for 
the sake of what is in comparison but as 
‘¢sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal ;” but 
that there is a part of our nature which is 
nourished in virtue by the aid of innocent 
pleasure; while its cravings, if denied gratifi- 
cation in the right way, will almost surely seek 
it in the wrong. 

We may here observe, in passing, that these 
considerations give an incalculable value and 
dignity to our magazine literature, which fur- 
nishes, in an elegant form and with continual 
freshness, innocent and profitable amusement 
to hundreds of thousands who might otherwise 
be enticed to seek recreation and mental ex- 
citement in publications caleulated to mislead 
the judgment, corrupt the taste, and inflame 
the passions. Compare the tone and tenor of 
our magazines,—their literary merit, and their 
artistic elegance,—with a large part of the 
ephemeral novels with which the press groans, 
and what an incalculable advantage rests 02 
the side of the former! The choicest fugitive 
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poetry of the day, the most winning and unex- | uttering the most violent anathemas against 


ceptionable tales of real life and poetical ro- | 
mance or genial humour, besides the greatest | 
variety of miscellaneous matter, moral, lite- | 


rary, and artistic, make up the precious freight 
of these monthly argosies, more important to 
these great United States, we venture to think, 
than those which week by week dart across the 
wide ocean on commercial errands; even as the 
virtue and intelligence of a people are of 
greater importance than their worldly wealth 
or political consequence. Strike out this 


modest and only half-appreciated phalanx, and | 


you would create a blank in the national de- 
fences against vice. Discredit the magazines, 


under the general edict against “ light read- | 


ing,” and you take away an innocent solace, 
and leave room for some far from innocent sub- 
stitute. The propensity to be amused will be 
gratified in some way, and there are never 
wanting those who will cater for it at any ex- 


| 


' 
| 
} 
| 


all fictions, as ‘‘lies’”’ which any one should be 
ashamed to write. Somebody mentioned the 
parables of our Saviour as affording sanction 
to this as one mode of conveying instruction, 
but our moralist cast up hands and eyes in holy 
horror at the impiety of naming the parables 
in such a connexion. The stories of dannah 
More were then suggested, but he escaped them 
very satisfactorily to himself by saying, ‘* They 
were written on purpose to do good!” This is 
only an extreme example of the unreasonable- 
ness of some people’s objections against all 
fictitious writing. 

Mankind have ever craved fiction, and this 
is easily accounted for. The problem of life is 


| continually before us for solution; and as each 
'one feels his own private experience to be a 


pense of morals or religion, if the ground be | 
not preoccupied, by those whose interest as | 


well as duty it is to maintain the utmost strict- 
ness which a conscientious regard for the pub- 
lic good can demand. 

The flood of wretched novels from which 
the world has suffered within ten yearg past, 
has awakened in many minds an unaffected 
dread or distrust of all fictitious writing. But 
this is too weak and unjust to be persisted in, 
by common-sense people who are willing to 
look into the matter. ‘‘The novel,” says one 
of our best critics,* ‘‘is one of the most effec- 
tive, if not the most perfect, forms of composi- 
tion through which a comprehensive mind can 
communicate itself to the world, exhibiting as 
it may through sentiment, incident, and cha- 
racter, a complete philosophy of life, and ad- 
mitting a dramatic and narrative expression of 
the abstract principles of ethics, metaphysics, 
and theology. Its range is theoretically as 
wide and deep as man and nature..... The 
great novelist should be poet, philosopher, 
and man of the world, fused into one.” It 
must be confessed that this ideal is yet to be 
realized; but it would be unjust to deny that 
approaches to it have been made by authors 
Whose works are ignorantly classed among 
books only to be tolerated, not recommended. 
Shall we exclude such from the ranks of moral 
teachers? Let us rather suspect the morality 
which demands the crushing of a natural feel- 
ing, aud the sweeping away of a class of writers 
who have ever won the heart and the ear of 
mankind. A disposition to make bugbears or 
scarecrows should be the characteristic only 
of ignorance and superstition. We happened 
once to hear an ignorant and fanatical person 





* E. P. Whipple. 


failure, he naturally seeks other cases, since a 
mass of facts is necessary for just conclusions. 
Our ideal of life is free from error and misfor- 
tune, and we are ever in search of some means 
of realizing this fair picture. All about us con- 
tradicts our cherished notions of the should-be, 
and we turn, in weariness, to any and every 
account of human fortunes, that imagination, 
at least, may find aid and countenance. It is 
thus, that although we profess to relish most 
those fictions which are like transcripts of 
very life, we in reality covet a certain exagge- 
ration, and an artful veiling of the more vulgar 
truths, or at least an artistic selection of those 
which are presented. Why should we wish to 
pass in review the twice-told tale of common, 
daily experience? We strive to forget it, or to 
keep it in the background, even when we 
would but make the agreeable to ord#mary com- 
pany, far more when we fly all mundane com- 
panionship, and withdraw into the glorious, 
inviolable world of thought, with a guide super- 
naturally endowed, and bound to talk all the 
time for our instruction and delight. By his 
help we see things that are only spiritually 
discerned, and for this we must be in a state 
something above our ordinary one, even though 
what we desire to look into be but that old 
story of life and passion which has been acted 
over and over again, tens of thousands of times 
in every age, since the first family performed 
the original domestic drama on the earliest 
stage. 

This suggests the question, Would the inte- 
rest and excitement be as great if we were 
allowed to contemplate the actual occurrences 








which the writer of fiction describes? Surely 
/not, or we should be more excited by what 
| passes about us every day; for, like the worthy 
| littérateur who talked prose without knowing 
| it, we are not only witnessing but acting ro- 
‘mance all the time. So that if reality were all 
| we wanted, we need never wander in search of 
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it. It is the repose and refreshment of a little 
illusion that we long for, although this illusion 
be thrown over the very subject of all others 
about which we feel most anxious to discover 
the truth. 

Yet we persuade ourselves that we accept 
fiction only as a substitute for truth. This is 
one of the unavoidable inconsistencies of a con- | 
dition full of blunders. ‘Is it true?” asks the | 
child, or the childish hearer, intending to be | 
affected by the occurrence exactly in propor- 
tion to its authenticity ; while a similar action 
might pass unnoticed before the eyes of either. 
Yet if the truth be too familiar, we despise it, 
no matter how well presented. ‘‘ Where’s the | 
use of putting all that into a book?” said a 
plain-spoken western woman, on reading some | 
sketches of the life she saw about her. She | 
did not want suggestions of the homely, though 
they might suit well enough the child of luxury 
and wearisome convention. When she selected 
a book for her own reading, it would be one of 


2? 





the wildest and most exciting romance, perhaps 
a harrowing ghost-story, or the impossible ad- 
ventures of some pirate or highwayman, or Pil- 
grim’s Progress, with its diabolical stratagems | 
and combats, and the murders of Giant Despair. | 
Not but that a heightened and ornamented 
narrative of scenes and events which should 


recall her own experience would have charms 
from the island of Serendib.”’+ 


for her. She would prize the resemblance, 
provided it were not too literal, and provided | 
also the incidents selected for recital were not 
so common in her neighbourhood as to have | 
ceased to possess any distinctness to her mind. 

Indeed, distance, either of time, place, or 
circumstafice, from the scene of our own know- 
ledge or recollection, seems to be one of the re- | 
quisites for fascination in fiction, although if 
this distance be too great it precludes interest 
by chilling sympathy. The adventures of a 
pair of Chinese lovers do not move us, neither | 
do we feel our blood stirred by the exploits of | 
a Polynesian warrior. A character which 
nearly resembles that which we suppose to be | 
our own, placed in circumstances possible to | 
ourselves, secures our interest in the first de- | 
gree. Next to this, perhaps, comes one which 
exhibits the highest human excellence strug- 
gling with difficulties and finally triumphing | 
over them. Amid the trials and disappoint- 
ments of life—and these begin earlier than is 
generally supposed—such a view is consoling 
and sustaining, under that secret distrust of | 
Providence which shows itself occasionally in 
most people in the shape of what is called low 
spirits. 

But we might as well attempt to show why | 
we are angry or afraid as why we crave narra- | 
tives of adventure or delineations of character. 
The love of these is a passion, whose roots are 


| 
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as deeply laid in our nature as those of any 
other. No people has yet been found among 
whom there were not traditional or marvellous 
tales, to listen to which is ever their highest 
delight, however rude or warlike their habits. 
The traditions and fictions—synonymous gene- 
rally—of our own Indians, are of the most 
daring flight, lacking sublimity only in conse- 
quence of the general ignorance of these fabri- 
cators, not through any weakness in the wing 
of imagination.* The Arab story-tellers, who 
have the advantage of a literature, enchain 
their audiences with wild or pathetic legends 


_of the patriarchs, Moses, and above all, King 


Solomon, whose encounters with gnomes and 


| genii equal any wonders of the Arabian Nights. 
_A late intelligent traveller in the East describes 


a rude audience listening to a well-told story— 
‘*some leaning eagerly forward, others smok- 
ing their pipes with quickened puffs when 
something extraordinary was related, or when 
the hero of the story got into some apparently 
inextricable dilemma. These story-telling par- 
ties are usually to be seen seated on the ground 
in a circle, in a shady place. The donkey-boy 
will stop and gape open-mouthed on overhear- 
ing a few words of the marvellous adventures 
of some enchanted prince, and will look back 
at his four-footed companion, fearing lest he 
should resume his original form of a merchant 


It is then in vain to utter general fulminations 
against the indulgence of so natural a taste. It 
were as wise to attempt to extinguish love, or 
hope, or curiosity. Yet the mischiefs which 


_are supposed to have arisen from the too great 
excitement of fiction have, as we before ob- 


served, induced some excellent people to con- 
demn it entirely; making the reading of a 
romance or novel a misdemeanour, and ranking 


the writer of one among the corruptors of the 


age. A milder sentence awaits a story in verse, 
or one in which religion is introduced ; indeed 


these last form in some cases the staple of our 


sabbath school literature, warmly fostered as 
it is by the very people who condemn the ex- 
citement of fiction most anxiously. The influ- 


ence of these novels in disguise can hardly be 


appreciated, unless we accept as significant the 
fact that there never was a time when there 
was such a mania for novel-reading, or a coun- 
try in which it was as freely indulged as our 
own. It would be strange if the habit of con- 
veying instruction principally in this form did 
not unfit the mind for receiving it in any other, 
by over-exciting the imagination, and weaken- 


ing the power of thought; as it is said children 


are often trained to be drunkards by the prac- 





* See “ Dahcotah,” by Mrs. Eastman. 
+ Curzon’s “ Monasteries of the Levant.” 
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tice of disguising their medicine in spirituous 
liquors well sweetened. 


r | 
We wrap moral pre- | 


cepts in fiction, both to entice the child to like 


them and to save him the trouble of receiving 


them through reasoning and reflection. This is | 


well as far as it goes, since there may be an | 


habitual love of virtue as well as a reflective | 
one; but we all know that without a foundation | 
of solid thought and deliberate approbation | 
and preference, a mere love of virtue may be | 


simply a matter of taste, unable to preserve us 
against the attacks of a single baleful’ passion, 
or the encroachments of a single dangerous 


habit. Practically, it is found, as all teachers 


will vouch, that the more the youthful mind has | 


been habituated to this disguised, sweetened, 
or we might sag, smuggled instruction, the less 
disposed is it toward the acquisition of any 


knowledge which demands actual labour,—the 


inexorable preliminary to all knowledge worth | 


having,—and the less respect has it for simple, 
unadorned, scriptural, stringent, moral precept. 

Shall we then condemn the use of fiction as 
amoral instrument? On the contrary, we take 
In to 
secure for it its due place, we would show 


the position of its advocates. order 
wherein it has been, as we think, misused, 
and so acquired an evil reputation. Our cau- 
tions would be directed only against making it 
the staple of the mind’s diet, at any age of life. 
Mental effeminacy, if not moral obliquity, is 
the natural effect of such a mistake. And there 
may be great error, too, in the character of the 
fictions we allow. We confess their potency 
when we employ them in our attempts to train 
the minds of the young, yet we too often in- 
consistently neglect to ascertain their true 


character by applying to them the tests of 


common sense, taste, truth, and religion. 
As to common sense 





what can be sillier, or 
more unlike real life, than the motives and 
behaviour ascribed to men, women, and children, 
by some writers of great and little novels? We 
are called upon to admire conduct which would, 
in real life, subject the performer to the sus- 
picion of incipient fatuity, if nothing worse ; 
and conversation, which, if it did not put the 
hearers to sleep by its formal dulness, would 
certainly, in any company with which we are 
acquainted, be considered insufferably arrogant, 
egotistical, or impertinent. In novels prepared 
for children, we find parents talking like books, 
or preaching unmercifully on any and every 
occasion, so unlike judicious parents in real 
life, that little readers, if they admire the 
book-father or mother, must inevitably draw 
unfavourable comparisons with regard to their 
own truer and more natural instructers, and 
perhaps look upon the latter as lacking religion, 
because they wisely leave life’s lessons to im- 
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of attempting to enforce them by incessant 
sermonizing. And not only do elderly people 
preach, in the fictions of these well-intentioned 
saterers for youth, but even children utter 
homilies to each other, such as no child ever 
attempted, unless it might be Joseph Surface in 
his boyhood. 

In the matter of taste, what would be more 
insufferable in society than open discussion of 
the most delicate topics, as if there were no- 
thing too sacred for analytical development ? 
Yet this is the main strength of some novels, 
the interest of which would disappear entirely 
if the characters were not allowed to talk to 
and of each other and each other’s affairs and 
feelings in a way which would be contrary to 
every canon of social good-breeding, anywhere 
but on paper. An opposite and equally strik- 
ing fault may be found with many fictions, the 
whole mystery of whose plot depends on some- 
body’s being hindered by a false delicacy but 
real weakness,—which is exalted into a virtue 
for the admiration of the reader,—from dis- 
closing a fact, or expressing a sentiment, or 
lifting a veil, which would prevent countless 
mischiefs; thus inculcating an insincerity, the 
practice of which would destroy the confidence 
of domestic life, and loosen the great bond of 
society. What is matter of complaint in these 
and similar cases is, that for the sake of need- 
less complications of story,—not through any 
evil intention, but through want of skill—false 
morals and bad manners are taught by insinua- 
tion; and the argument to be deduced is in 
favour of countenancing only the higher order 
of fictions, and necessarily rejecting at least 
nineteen-twentieths of all that now circulate 
among persons of immature judgment and 
untutored sensibility. 

It would occupy too much space to particu- 
larize the various forms in which ignorance of 
society and the lack of a just taste in manners 
and conversation are exhibited by a large pro- 
If the difference 
between good and bad manners were always as 


portion of novel-writers. 


easily discerned and described as some people 


suppose, we should not see so many blunders 
made. But the distinction is so nice, that it is 
hardly possible for a person whose own habits 
and associations are coarse, to avoid giving a 
intended as 
While the authorship of 


tinge of coarseness to fictions 
pictures of society. 
the Waverley novels was still a matter of conjec- 
ture, a young English barrister wrote a series 
of ingenious and elegant letters to prove that 
the laurel was due to Sir Walter Scott and 
none other; and the subject of one letter was 
the evident good-breeding and knowledge of 
society displayed by the author of Waverley. 


| The faults of other writers are thus enumerated 
press themselves on the ductile mind, instead | by way of contrast to the excellence and good 
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taste of Scott. ‘‘ How constantly, even in the | say in general, that the sowing of wrong notions 
best works of fiction, are we disgusted with of life in the minds of the young is one of the 
such offences against generous principle as the | most obvious of the ill results of indiscriminate 
reading of letters by those for whom they were | novel-reading; and that the evils which have 
not intended ; taking advantage of accidents to | already accrued from this fault should induce 
overhear private conversation; revealing what | the most anxious selection on the part of those 
in honour should have remained secret; false- | whose duty it is to attend to these matters. 

hoods not always indirect; and an endless | 


variety of low artifices, which appear to be 
thought quite legitimate if carried on by sub- 
ordinate agents. All these knaveries are as- 
signed to characters whom the reader is 
expected to honour with his sympathy, or at 
least to receive into favour before the story 
concludes.” These strictures apply equally 
well to the fashionable novels of our day; and 
note a class of defects which render such 
fictions unsuitable reading for the young, 


whose vivid imagination makes a fictitious | 


example nearly as influential as an actual one. 
We should never allow them to associate in 
books with persons whose sentiments would be 
sufficient to close our doors against them if 
they attempted entrance in bodily shape. 
Truth is often violated unconsciously by 
writers who aim principally at pleasing an 


| The direct introduction of religion into 
| novels is a point of no small importance, and 
/one which would require much space for its 
adequate discussion. Life cannot be truly 
described without reference to religion, nor 
/can human affairs be separated from this great 
_balance-wheel; but the question is as to the 
/advisableness of attempting to make religion 
| the staple of an amusing story. We confess 
| our distaste to the plan, fashionable as it is at 
the present day; and we should suppose those 
whose sectarian feelings are strong, as well as 
those who deprecate the influence of a sectarian 
spirit in religion, would examine very closely all 
novels of this description, since their tendency is 
_ always intensely sectarian, and condemnatory of 
all who differ from their own type. Religion or 
| irreligion is directly or indirectly taught in all 
/ novels, and nothing short of a full perusal will 





inferior class of readers, in the motives which be sufficient to determine whether in this im- 
are assigned and the conclusions which are | portant respect any new work of fiction may 
drawn with respect to the actions of their! safely be placed in the hands of the young. 


characters. Parents are held up to detestation| While confessing, therefore, the absolute 


for determined opposition to the indulgence of | indispensableness of fiction as one form of 
affection, in cases where, in truth and reality, | innocent recreation, it will be perceived that 
they would be extremely criminal if they did | we consider the most anxious discrimination 


not refuse consent; what is called love is 
painted as the paramount motive and regulator 
of human affairs, and whatever interferes with 
its operation is described as unparalleled wicked- | 
ness or agonizing misfortune; when in truth 
and soberness we know that if nine specimens 
out of ten of the straw-blaze thus deified could 
be crushed before it has had time and oppor- 
tunity to work its natural mischiefs, nearly as 
large a proportion of the misery of society 
would be prevented. Elegantly bred young 
women are characterized as proud and self-for- 





necessary in the choice of those which shall 
receive the sanction of parental love and care; 


/and that we look upon the sweeping condemna- 


tion indulged in by some persons, as in part 
the cause of the introduction of injurious works. 
Greater liberality, more condescending sympa- 
thy, and a larger devotion of time and attention 
to this momentous subject, would doubtless 
remedy much of the evil complained of; for not 
only would the existing mass of works undergo 
the sifting they so much need, but authors who 
fatten on the public foibles would be restrained 


getful if they do not consider that a handsome | if not reformed, by the knowledge that their 
person and good manners make any and every | productions would surely be subjected to the 
young man an eligible companion for life, | ordeal of pure taste and good morals, before 
although we all know that marriages entered | they were suffered to pass into the hands of 


into in defiance of the ordinary rules of fitness 
are in fact productive of anything but happi- 
ness. Without particularizing further, we may 


those who have hitherto been, too often, their 
| unquestioning purchasers, and sometimes their 
| hapless victims. 





HOPE ON. 


Hope on, though clouds of adversity lour, 

Tho’ tempests should threaten and skies should look dark : 
Oh! think not thy life is but one stormy hour, 

And thy heart hath no refuge,—no haven—no ark; 
Hope on—and the cloud shall dissolve like a mist, 


And the tempest that threatened turn back in its might, 
And like hill-tops that’s first by the early light kissed, 

Thy heart shall leap up from its thraldom of night; 
Hope on, then, hope ever—though storm-clouds be nigh, 

The bright bow of promise shall arch the dark sky. 
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ALEHOUSE POLITICIANS, 


OR ANNEXATION SETTLED FOR EVER. 


BY JOHN 


NEAL. 


(See Engraving.) 


TuEre is no one thing, perhaps, by which 
the people of our mother country are so readily 
and constantly distinguished from our people, 
as by a certain peculiarity of dress, never to 
be met with here, and always to be met with 
there—breeches for example. Unmentionables 
are to be found in all countries ; inexpressibles 
everywhere; and shorts and tights, among the 
Sandwich Islanders; while your old-fashioned 
corduroy breeches belong to the labouring 
classes of Great Britain, as a part of their | 
national costume. 

You never saw a woman with a wheelbarrow | 
in America—nor an American labourer with 
breeches on. A carter’s frock, anciently the 
gaberdine of our broad-chested forefathers, a | 
pair of long-shorts, or a kind of outside waist- | 
coat with sleeves to it—you never see here 
upon a native; nor after three months are 
over, upon our imported live-stock, the presi- | 
dent-makers and Bulls that come to us by the | 
cargo, labelled ‘‘for Cowes and a market.’ | 
Wooden shoes, long pipes, and Swiss caps, or | 
cumbrous woollen petticoats, making up in 


thickness whatever may be wanting in length, 
are just about as plentiful and short-lived. 

But a few years ago, caps of the fashion you 
meet with at every step in England, Ireland, or 
Scotland, were never to be seen here, except 
now and then, and for a few days at most, upon 
the head of an immigrant, ashore in his Sun- 


a single fragment or recollection of that cos- 
tume is preserved. Bed-quilts are family re- 
cords; every bit of coloured cloth has its own 
dear household history—of marriage, or chris- 
tening, or death. Baby-clothes, being always 
made up of something left, are full of pleasant 
memories and queer suggestions. An old- 
fashioned bonnet may often stand for the me- 
moirs of a whole neighbourhood—as knots tied 
on a string once told the history of the Monte- 
zumas, and still constitute the imperishable 
records of a North American savage. Under 
this reverential aspect, a pair of old breeches 


| may become a sort of map, and every patch a 


bit of unquestionable autobiography; so that, 
with a little coaxing, and a little care, and a 
little good husbandry, by the help of our friend 
Vattemare, and his new system of exchanges, 
every little neighbourhood might have its own 
circulating library—of old clothes; if it could 
but go about the matter with downright se- 
riousness. Ask Margaret Fuller, la contessa, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, or the young gentleman 
whose poetry ‘‘hath a smell of childhood” in 
it; or the bleached and thatched editor, who 


| advertises himself and his paper by going 


day’s best; with Bridget and her blue cloak, | 
heavy shoes, enormous Dunstable, and ever- | 


lasting stride; or Norah, with her smart cap 
and her heavy red shawl, to keep him in coun- 
tenance. And now, although hats of one sort 


or another—here of felt, and there of fur— | 


about the streets slipshod, with ‘‘ one stockin’ 
off and one stockin’ on,” like that interesting 
youth mentioned in Mother Goose, as ‘*‘ my son 
John, who went to bed with his breeches on,”’ 
if all these things are not true. 

And what then? 

Wait a bit and you'll see. 

When Peter the Great undertook to trim the 


| beards of the Russians, instead of their backs, 


sometimes of musquash and beaver, and some- | 


times of plush, are the only orthodox wear 
among the substantial yeomanry of the land; 
yet caps are multiplying themselves with a 
rapidity which threatens to denationalize, if 
not wholly to extinguish, our Jonathanism. 

Now, between ourselves, all these things, 
hats, caps, breeches, long-shorts, wooden shoes, 
carter’s frocks, and-so-forths, have a meaning 
in them; but a meaning very apt to be over- 
looked by the multitude. 

While they indicate a nationality never to be 
mistaken, they constitute of themselves a law 
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he ran more risk, than if he had ordered all the 
noblemen of the land to bring forth their wives 
and daughters, to be scourged in the market- 
place by the common soldiery, as they are 
now, by the huge barbarians of the North; 


| whose thrones are charnel-houses, and whose 


| 





garments are rolled—not in the blood of the 
battle-field—but of the slaughter-house. 

So too, when that suddenly transfigured Sar- 
danapalus of our day, the reigning Sultan, 
awoke from the long slumber of his beardless 
youth, and with one blow—and at one and the 
same hour—like a destroying angel, smote the 
terrible Janissaries throughout the whole length 


and breadth of the land, the hazard he ran 
of association which never dies out, so long as | was hardly worth mentioning, compared with 
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that which followed the firman, abolishing 
shawls and slippers, yataghans, trousers, and 
turbans; and obliging the soldiery of the em- 
pire to betake themselves, body and soul, to 
the frightful costume of the Franks. Nay, even 
now, with the Czar of all the Russias, and the 
barbarian armies of all the North, mustering 
in their strength, and threatening to beleaguer 
Constantinople herself, should she persist in 
the vindication of her sovereignty, and refuse 
to bow herself to the dust at his bidding; what 
is the peril to be feared ?—what the worst that 
could happen, with all the rest of the world 
harnessing for her relief, compared with the 
hazard she would incur, by letting her women 
go unveiled, unwatched, or trousered like Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble? 

Once more. The habit which has prevailed 
for centuries among the most enlightened law- 
givers on earth, of obliging the Jews to wear a 
particular kind of dress, or a distinguishing 
colour, or badge, or to confine themselves to a 
particular quarter, has done more to bind 
them together, to make them one people of a 
truth, and to strengthen them against the 
whole world, than all their persecutions and 
sufferings, and all their humiliations and 
wrongs have done to weaken or divide them. 

Just watch the effect of this law for yourself. 
The great ocean is covered with ships. They 
are all crowded with strangers. On their way 
to the land of promise, they go by one another 
like huge apparitions; not one living creature 
of the whole, seeing the face of another, out of 
his own ship, from the day of their departure, 
till a rough stranger comes crawling up out of 
the deep sea, dripping with fog and sea-mist, 
to say that in a few hours they will be along- 
side o’ the pier. And yet, the moment they 
touch that pier, and the noisy multitude are 
beginning to empty themselves, and their rat- 
tle-traps and their little ones, upon the new 
shore, that law of elective affinity begins to 
work. All the corduroy breeches are found 
huddling together, and all the blue cloaks and 
fluttering headgear, no matter what ships they 
came in. They are free to choose now, and 
choose they will; turning their backs without 
a sign of regret or remorse, upon such of their 
fellow-passengers, male or female, as may hap- 
pen to wear petticoats of another colour, bus- 
tles in a different place, or shawls and wrappers 
after the fashion of a neighbourhood a full inch 
further north or south, by the map; and all 
rushing together, and attaching themselves 
without a word of introduction or apology, to 
the first group they find crystallizing in the 
frosty air of a new country, and in the right 

shape, with the bonnets and broghans, the 
caps and the calicoes they have always been 
familiar with from their babyhood ; —here 
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among the potato-patches, and there among 
the vintages, or corn-fields, or bleaching- 
grounds, or hedgerows, it matters little where. 
They are acknowledged at sight, and honoured 
at sight, like the patterns of a bedquilt, which 
every man, woman, and child, may have slept 
under at home. 

One step further, if you please. Not only do 
they who wear the same kind of clothes, cut 
after the same prevailing type, look alike; but 
they see and feel alike, they think alike, and 
they believe alike. The Mohammedan, the 
Fire-worshipper, the Catholic, the Protestant, 
the Presbyterian, the Quaker, and the Jew; 
are not their clothes a part of their religion? 
Are they ever to be mistaken for people of a 
different faith ? 

Your thorough-bred Irish Protestant may 
always be distinguished from your thorough- 
bred Irish Catholic, by something of a shibbo- 
leth in the tilt of his cap, or the swing of his 
coat-tail—if he happens to have a tail to his 
coat: and you may swear to the flourish of a 
shelalah. Heretical caps and orthodox breeches 
are not confined to the hierarchy anywhere. 

Look about you and judge for yourself. Are 
not all the blue jackets of one opinion—the 
pea-jackets of another? You never see a pair 
of double-breasted red waistcoats, with rolling 
collars, bright buttons, and very deep pockets, 
going to loggerheads, or comforters of the same 
colour quarrelling over their cups. All the 
pipes you see of the same length and shape 
have settled opinions upon every subject, and 
might be left smoking together till doomsday, 
without any fear of the consequences. 

Put Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, Tho- 
mas H. Benton, and General Taylor into short- 
clothes, and they would be changed into over- 
grown babies—rather venerable, to be sure, 
but still babies ;—and though they might never 
ask for sugar-plums, or lollypop, or rattles, or 
leave off smoking, not a man of the whole 
could make a speech, or fight a battle, worth 
mentioning, till you took off his apron, or 
changed his clothes. 

Go to the wharves, after a long easterly wind, 
and watch the president-makers coming ashore 
in troops, and you may guess at the leading 
opinions of all worth guessing at, both in 
church and state, by the cut of their jib. 

And now to apply all this. Turn to the 
picture entitled ‘‘ ALEHOUSE Po.iTicrIANs,”’ got 
up in a hurry by a whimsical fellow, who 
wanted to call it ‘* ANNEXATION SETTLED FOR 
EVER!” and see if you cannot give a guess at 
the opinions of every man you see represented 
there—and a guess, too, by which you would 
be willing to abide in a court of justice, under 
oath—even if it were entitled «‘ Ho! for Cali- 
fornia!” But how happens it? Simply be- 
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cause the garb of each and every man there 
is a confession of faith—political and religious 
__with occasional qualifications, to be sure, 
but in the main, a true index to both. 

Originally, and before he thought of the 
sketch as a picture, to be engraved and talked 
about—and published—and illustrated—he in- 
tended to typify the old proverb that ‘* Birds of 
a feather flock together,” and by this he meant, 
ont people who are alike in temper, age, or 
education; but people who dress alike,—whose 
feathers are alike. 

For a while, his theory seemed hardly worth 
laughing at. By-and-by it began to be worth 
discovery, and now they acknowledge it worth 
reasoning with. However simple at first, the 
enunciation has hardly been made, before the 
upper-minded, or ‘judicious few,” begin to see 
a mysterious, and august, and yet comforting 
philosophy in the assertion to be illustrated, 
which is, briefly, not that they who think alike 
dress alike—for that were childish and com- 
monplace—but that they who dress alike, 
think alike. And here, if any doubt or mis- 
giving should arise, or anybody alive should 
take it into his head, for a single moment, that 
these are identical propositions,—let him step 
into the nearest tailoring establishment, and 
see the demonstration ; or apply to the countess 
and her baby, la contessa ed il de Let bambinello, 
as the newspapers and magazine writers would 
have it if they could, or to Ralph—the same 

talph heretofore mentioned—not Poe’s Ralph, 
poor fellow! but to that other and somewhat 
more mysterious Ralph, who goes wandering 
about the world like a dropped rhythm—and 
they will settle the question for ever—yes or no. 

And now to the proof. An alehouse in 
America is not often to be met with, but still 
such a thing may be found. To be what it is 
over sea, however, you must never look for it 
among the Jonathans. Alehouses are not 
grogshops, any more than they are country- 
taverns, or booths, or bowling-saloons. They 
are the most comfortable places on earth for 
boozing and smoking, and smoking and booz- 
ing; for arguing all sorts of questions, and 
all at once; and for reading all sorts of news- 
papers, without stopping to breathe. 

On the other side of the line—about Mon- 
treal and Toronto, and near the larger country 
villages, they are to be found, looking as if 
transplanted bodily, like the birthplace of 
Shakespeare, from the neighbourhood of Liver- 
pool or Aberdeen, or Wapping, or Dover—even 
to the smoky rafters and thatch, the bunches 
of dried herring and tallow-candles, the grid- 
iron, the mug, and the saw, the babies, the 
grannies, the rough-looking thievish dogs, and 
the sea-coal fire. 

To be worthily encouraged, however, it must 
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be kept by a prize-fighter. There must be a 
garrison a little way off, and a plenty of work- 
shops, with a labouring population, who have 
been brought up, over sea, to live and die in the 
belief that there is no home like an alehouse 
—that a wife and children have no claims 
upon the husband or father, after the day’s 
work is over, and he no longer knows what to 
do with himself. There should be also a regu- 
lar supply of wandering loafers, always ready 
for a toss-up, a row, or a wager. 

The finest, and by far the truest sample of 
the old-fashioned English alehouse to be found 
in this country, however, is at Montreal, just 
by the river-side. It is called the “ Royal 
Arms,” and looks as if it had grown there— 
sprung up of itself. It was kept by a relation 
of white-headed Bob, and was everywhere 
renowned for the loyalty of its character and 


customers, until after the outbreak of last 
summer. English to the back-bone—British 


all over—no Frenchman or French-Canadian 
was ever known to show his face there: and as for 
the Yankees, they would as soon have thought 
of becoming naturalized at once, or of swapping 
their president for a king, as of carrying their 
democracy to such a market. 

Every day of the year, and at all hours of 
the day, people were to be found there dozing 
over the latest London papers, and the earliest 
news, and talking about their wooden-walls, 
Lord Wellington, Waterloo, Lord Nelson, Sir 
Robert Peel, the ministry, and their glorious 
constitution and holy religion, with a vehe- 
mence and a loyalty perfectly astonishing—till 
they could hardly see out of their eyes. 
After the sun had gone down, for eight months 
of the year, nothing could be heard but ‘* God 
save the Queen!” ‘‘ Rule Britannia!” or “* Auld 
Lang Syne,” and “A Fig for the Yankee- 
Doodles !” 

But a change followed, and as the outbreak 
happened only four months ago, which resulted 
in a political revolution without example in the 
history of alehouses; and as the author of 
the sketch referred to, was accidentally under 
its roof at the time, and saw the whole and 
heard the whole, perhaps the best way will be to 
let him tell his own story in his own language. 


I was on my way from St. Hyacinth to 
Montreal in alight gig. A sudden storm, which 
lasted not more than half an hour, though it 
completely drenched me and covered the land 
as far as I could see with large hail-stones, 
passed over as I was just turning into the city, 
and frightened my horse. He jumped, and 
sprung the shaft, and pitched me headlong into 
the highway ; but I soon recovered myself, and 
seeing a door open, and a throng of good-na- 
tured fellows hurrying to my assistance, with 
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a cheerful fire toencourage and thaw me out; 
I pushed up to it, and was greeted by the land- 
lord with a gruff ‘‘ how d’ye do?” before he had 
well made me out, and then with a look, which 
I never forgot. Was I welcome, or did he mis- 
take me for a horse-thief? He stood eyeing 
me for half a minute, with his hands plunged 
into his breeches pockets, halfway up to the 
elbows, and then waddled off with a sort of a 
whistle, as I walked up to the fire and turned 
my back to it. I should be sorry to flatter 
myself—but if I am not the honester and bet- 
ter-looking fellow of the two, then I’m no judge 
—that’s all. 

‘‘Hech mon!” said a red-faced, broad- 
shouldered Scotchman, who had just taken his 
place at the fire, and was mixing a mug of flip 
—*‘*Hech mon! to see how ye’re negleckit !” 

A glance of his keen gray eye, as he uttered 
these words, with the foam of a new tankard 
upon his lips, directed my attention to a distant 
corner, where the landlord was sitting with his 
feet on a chair, his head thrown back, and 
eyes half shut, trying to puzzle through a 
paragraph on the wrong side of a newspaper. 
It was all a fetch—I could see it was; and 
though a little angry at first, at being so 
negleckit, and not even asked what I’d have to 
take, I determined to have my revenge in my 
own way. As I never drink what I do not 
believe to be good for me—I eat all the more; 
and when I tind myself in a public house, 
however wretched, with a bright fire, a clean 
hearth, and a tumbler of cold water, to be had 
for the asking, I always manage to pay for the 
whole in some shape or other. Stinginess I 
abhor—nobody ever charged me with it. And 
I wouldn’t do what I call a shabby thing, even 
to the keeper of a groggery. And yet, on this 
particular occasion, I determined to go to bed 
without my supper—only to spite the landlord. 
Nay, if my horse had not been well taken care 
of, | believe in my heart I should have turned 
my back upon the ‘‘ Royal Arms,” and limped 
off to another house. 

While standing with my back to the fire, and 
watching the churlish landlord and the old 
weather-beaten Scotchman brewing his peck o’ 
malt for two, and listening to the conversation 
about me, my attention was called to a party 
of three sitting round a small card-table, with 
a nipper of Scotch ale and a single wine-glass 
before them—and two other persons, bystand- 
ers | thought from their shyness at first, 
sideling up and hitching nearer and nearér 

every few minutes, until one had got his arm 
over the back of his neighbour’s chair, and the 
other seemed ready to spring to his feet more 
than once, and throw himself headlong into the 
business under consideration. Judgine by his 
garb—his earnestness—and the half-military 
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cap he wore, looped up in front with a bit 
of gold lace, and pushed back from his large, 
full, shining forehead, I felt sure from the first, 
that he belonged to the army, and equally 
sure that he was another cannie Scot—over- 
flowing with loyalty; and that he was in a 
terrible rage, though not so much perhaps with 
what a bold young fellow was saying in a low 
earnest voice, which prevented my hearing to 
advantage —till the words Yankee— Yankee 
rebel—and Brother Jonathan—hang him— 
reached me, and put me upon my guard, as at 
the patience with which he was listened to by 
a person he called the Squire, though others 
called him the Major; a fine, steady-looking, 
middle-aged man, who sat with his hand lifted 
to his chin—a newspaper spread out before 
him—and one leg thrown over the other, 
watching the countenance, and weighing the 
words of the young man, evidently without 
thinking of, or caring for, the large pewter 
flagon by the side of his chair, the basket of 
London porter upon the floor, and within reach, 
or his interfering neighbour. His mind was 
about made up; and so was mine. Twice | 
saw the surly host lift his eyes from the paper, 
when something was muttered near him about 
the psalm-singin’ rebels, and vile swappin’ 
Yankees; and once I caught another young 
man, who sat by the fire with a long pipe in 
his mouth, and a cap that showed his lineage, 
with more certainty perhaps than his yellow 
hair, interchanging glances with @te burly 
Scotchman, who was the first to fire up, when 
he saw me so rudely huffed by the landlord. 

That there was mischief brewing, I felt sure: 
but how was I to provide for it? A hurried 
survey of the whole company satisfied me, that 
I had little or nothing to hope for, in a row. 
Only one out of the whole number wore a hat 
like mine. I felt acquainted with him at once, 
and I knew he would act with me the moment 
he turned his head. All the rest wore caps— 
outlandish hats—and breeches—or gaiters—or 
something else, that we never see at home. 

After a while, they began to talk louder. 
More ale was ordered up—and though the 
landlord never left his chair, he saw that every 
man was helped to what he called for, by the 
old woman at his elbow. At last, the word 
‘‘ annexation” reached my ear—and a new light 
broke upon me. I saw the meaning of the 
glances I had been so troubled about—and was 
probably looked upon as a sort of spy, or eaves- 
dropper; and the most loyal of the company 
were most anxious that I should hear little or 
nothing, to encourage any preposterous hope ! 
might entertain to their prejudice. 

The dispute grew warmer. The fire burned 
brighter, and the ale kept humming louder and 
louder. The young man at the table wa 
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holding forth upon the prodigies he had grown 
familiar with, in a trip of three weeks, through 
western New York and the busiest parts of 
New England. 

‘«Whoy, man alive!” said he, pushing out 
his left hand as far as he could stretch it, and 
resting the tip of his right forefinger in the 
very middle of the palm, as if that of itself 
would pin the Major and settle the question 
for ever, “1 wish I may be danged, if all I 
tell ve, beant the blessed truth. Yer may take 
an’ blindfold me, and carry me first over the 
line and then back, all the way from Quebec to 
Toronto, forty times a day if ye like, an’ domme 
if I couldn’t tell you which side I was on, the 
moment I opened my eyes—that’s what I could, 
neighbour, if there was a bit o’ fence near me, 
or the sign of a house, or even so much as a 
wheelbarrow-path for a highway.” 

‘«‘That’s a fact,” added the man who sat by 
the Major. 

“Oh, kiss your grannie; don’t you meddle 
nor make, Mr. Yankee, if you know what’s 
good for yourself,” growled the landlord, 
without lifting his eyes from the paper. 

My dander was up. ‘‘Meddle an’ make as 
much as you like,” said I, ‘‘ and I'll stand by 
you, friend.” 

‘‘An’ for the matter o’ that, so will I,” 
muttered the broad-chested Scotchman, fetch- 
ing me a comforting slap, and casting an eye 
toward the landlord, which seemed to threaten 
a grapple in that quarter, if the worst came to 
the worst. 

“The young man’s a gettin’ fou, I tell ye— 
he’s ben’ a sogerin’ among the Yankee-doodles, 
yer may ken, an’ he’s just got a bee in his 
bonnet, an’ his twa lugs are fu’ o’ muckle mair 
than it may be gude for him to let his neebors 
oonderstant. Och! ye maun carry it bravely, 
but there’s naething ye ha’ seen awa’ there, 
wuth a brass ha’penny, compared with what 
we’re aw a thrivin’ wi’—under the proteeksion 
0 the Queen—God bless her!” Here the 
speaker had got up to the table ; he could bear 
it no longer—and thrusting his outstretched 
hand towards the others’ palm, as if he had 
made up his mind to be dipping into the same 
dish, come what would of it, he added by way 
of a clincher—* It’s just treeson the puir body’s 
a talkin’, but he’s no idee o’ the consequences— 
he’s clean daft, I tell ye—eatin’ the bread of 
her majesty, an’ preechin’ a poleetical separa- 
tion—hech ! but its awfu’ to think of, neebors !” 

“Eating the bread of her majesty!” retorted 
the young man, with a suddenness that startled 
the other, and sent a swarthy flush over his 
forehead—*‘ no more than her majesty is eating 
my bread, Mister Sargeon.” 

“Nor half as much,” added the Yankee, in a 
sort of whisper, though loud enough to be dis- 
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tinctly heard all over the room. The landlord 

growled—an old woman just entering, made a 

full stop, on her way to the table with a fresh 
| supply of small black bottles, and a little boy 
| by the door turned to see what the plague was 
the meaning of such looks. 

‘Tush, tush,” said the Major; ‘‘the ques- 
tion is too serious for quarrelling; let the lad 
finish what he has to say, and then we’ll try to 
answer him.” 

‘‘Hurrah for you, Major! that’s the time 
0’ day,” sung out my zealous countryman. 
‘* How would you like to be twitted with eating 
the bread o’ the Queen, just because you hap- 
| pened to be employed, at ten dollars a month 
| an’ found, for drivin’ a garrison-team——” 
| ‘*Two pound ten, if you please, neighbour.” 
| ‘* Well then, two pound ten, if you like; an’ 
| I should be glad to know who it is that finds 


bread for her majesty.” 

‘* Friend,” whispered the Major, and letting 
_his right hand fall gently upon the other’s 
knee, ‘‘mind what you say, here. The people, 
whatever they may do, or think of doing in this 
matter, will allow of no interference from 
strangers.” 

‘*So much the better for them! who wants 
tv interfere, hey ?” 

By this time the landlord, who had managed 
to get both his feet packed away underneath a 
chair, began to cough, and shuffle, and wheeze, 
and then to show unmistakeable symptoms of 
uneasiness; and seeing his half-shut eyes di- 
rected by stealth toward my countryman, I 
confess I began to feel a growing interest in his 
welfare. The landlord was a bully and a black- 
guard, and though he had left the prize-ring 
and withdrawn from business, and taken to swill- 
ing beer, yet he was what may be called an ugly 
customer, when his blood was up. I could see 
all this in the look of those about me; I could 
hear it in their very breathing. My friend 
with the hat, which I had felt acquainted with 
from the first, was a quiet, well-behaved, mid- 
dle-aged farmer, rather meddlesome to be sure, 
but good-natured and conscientious. With 
pluck enough, where he had the law on his 
side, or the question was to be settled by talk- 
ing; I had my doubts, I acknowledge, whether 
he would come to the scratch, in a regular flare 
up. The Yankees are slow to anger, and 
slower still at fisticuffs. But give them to do 
what a man ought not to be ashamed of doing, 
and I never saw one yet that would flinch from 
a two-and-forty pounder. Believing a crisis at 
hand, for my ear caught the quickened shuffling 
of feet under the landlord’s chair, I began to 
count noses. We were in a frightful minority, 
if the breeches stood together, or the caps 
combined and acquitted themselves like men; 
otherwise we stood a pretty fair chance. No 
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two of the whole being dressed altogether alike, 
as you may see by the sketch, already referred 
to, which I declare to you, is very faithful; it was 
clear by my theory that no two of the whole 
could think alike upon any one subject under 
heaven. But then, if a majority of the whole 
should happen to think anywhere near alike 
upon the very subject under consideration, 
what would become of us? I took another sur- 
vey of the whole room, and as I did so, trusting 
there would be no neutrals, for I wanted the 
question settled one way or another, ‘ about 
the quickest,” as we say Down-East, I saw for 
the first time, a stout young fellow near me, 
leaning with both elbows over the top of a high 
settle, and making faces at the baby. I saw 
too, that he was Irish, and felt more and more 
encouraged, notwithstanding his cap, which, if 
not altogether Yankee, was certainly very far 
from being British. A show of hands might 
help us out of the scrape, if we could only 
manage to have that show of hands, before they 
got employed in some other way. Happening 
to turn my head once more toward my country- 
man, my eyes lighted on his large bony hand 
as it lay over the back of the Major’s chair. I 
felt comforted. The strength and repose I saw 
there, led me to try for a look at the side of his 
face; and the moment I had done so, the ques- 
tion was settled in my mind. I saw that he 
was a Green Mountain boy, with the grasp of 
a blacksmith’s vice; a thorough-bred cold water 
man; such as in other days followed Ethan 
Allen to Tycunderogue, as they call it there, 
heaving the rocks from their path like pebbles ; 
and that if the puffy, porter-drinking landlord 
should undertake a fall with him, he would, in 
all human probability, get pitched head first 
into the street. ‘‘Oh, ho!” said I to myself, 
‘*things are not so bad after all! Who knows 
what the Major may do? And as the stout 
Scotchman has promised to see fair play, and 
the Irishman is ready for a row at any time, 
why, the sooner we begin the better.” 

‘*Row! what row?” said the Major. 

I had probably been thinking aloud, and felt 
rather sheepish. 

‘Who wants a row here, hey? I should be 
glad to know; this ain’t a question to be settled 
in that way,” added my countryman. 

‘Well, how would you take to have it set- 
tled?” asked the Major. 

‘*‘ How? why, like raytional critters,” 
the Vermonter. 
meetin’s?” 

The Major shook his head with a smile. 

“Oh, ye haint though, have ye? Well, I 
declare !” 

‘* Never,” said the Major. 

‘Well then, let me tell ye how they do this 
kind o’ business over there. Fust, they come 
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‘¢ Ever ben to one of our town- 
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moderator, and go to work right away.’ 
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together and get a talkin’, jest as we have to- 
night, and then somebody jumps up and sings 
out, ‘Hallow! I motion that we choose a 
a 
second the motion,’ says somebody else; and 
then they up and choose; and then they begin 
to talk, some o’ one side and some o’ tother; 
but they never think o’ talkin’ away all to- 
gether, as they always did afore they come to 
order. Well now, Major,” slapping him on the 
back, ‘‘ how do ye like the idee?” 

** Prodigiously.” 

‘*You do!—don’t ye? I knew you would. 
Well then, feller citizens, here goes! I motion 
that we choose the Major for moderator o’ this 
"ere meetin’. As many as are for it, will say 
ay!—contrary-minded, no! The ay’s have it! 
Major, shall I have the honour of leadin’ you 
up to the cheer ?” 

This was too much even for the gravity of old 
Barleycorn, and I thought the Scotchman would 
have burst his waistband. Such a clapping of 
hands, and stamping of feet, and barking and 
screaming, you never heard in your life. 

And the thing took—at it they went, ham- 
mer and tongs. And the way they served up 
the whole subject of annexation, on both sides, 
before they got through, would have tickled any 
of our oldest debaters, into convulsions. 

Perhaps a summary of the arguments em- 
ployed, may be a help to the future historian. 
I give it, of course from recollection—not hav- 
ing taken a single note, upon my honour. 

The landlord being called up first, as one 
whose loyalty had never been questioned, spoke 
as follows, with one leg over the back of a 
chair, a short pipe in his mouth, and his eye 
fixed upon the young traveller, who had opened 
the ball. 

‘‘Mr. Cheerman—I believe in my soul the 
world is comin’ to an end. [hear, hear!] I can 
stand a plenty o’ nonsense [puff—puff], an’ 
you know that, Major [hear, hear, hear!], but 
I’ll be—blessed. O, ye needn’t think o’ callin’ 
me toorder. I don’t mind the rap of a pen- 
knife, I tell ye,” [puff—] looking round on the 
company as if counting noses, before he went 
further [puff—puff ]. 

‘¢ The gentleman will address the chair.” 

‘‘ All right, Major. Well, then, all I have to 
say is, that if I wouldn’t rather go back to the 
old country, and die there, and rot and starve, 
under our glorious constitution, with her ma- 
jesty to look up to—and gentlemen as is gen- 
tlemen—to drop in and drink with a feller, 
when he’s flush—than to be made president 0’ 
the Yankee doodles, with Californy to boot” 
[hear, hear, hear!]; and the gentleman sat 
down, without finishing the sentence, and wiped 
his forehead with a Belcher he had carried for 
five-and-twenty years, and never used but upon 
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great occasions—utterly overwhelmed with 
applause. 

Here a timber-merchant took the floor, who 
began by saying, in a quiet way, that ‘he 
wasn’t much of a speaker, and having been 
called upon rather unexpectedly, he had for- 
gotten to bring with him a written speech.” 
(Hear, hear!—and two or three raps on the 
table to quiet a most outrageous burst of 
laughter. ) 

‘¢ But, Mr. Chairman,” said he, ‘‘ there’s one 
comfort. A short horse is soon curried. Five 
years ago, I was in comfortable circumstances. 
Now lam poor. Then I was loyal—now I am 
not. [Hear!] By a change of policy, which has 
ruined me and beggared the whole country 
about me, without helping anybody, to my 
belief—I have been driven from my farm; I 
dare not raise any wheat—and my lumber 
lands, bought with the savings of a long life 
spent in hardship and self-denial—are not 
worth the taxes.” [Hear, hear, hear!] 

And down he sat. There was a dead silence 
The Major shook his 
head mournfully—tried to speak—stopped— 
and then added. ‘‘ My friends, I know what 
Mr. T-—— has said is what he believes to be 
the truth. I have slept under his roof when 
he was a rich man—he is now a poor man—and 
I haveno doubt made so, by the mistaken policy 
of our home government. Excuse me—but I 
could not help saying this.” 





for several minutes. 


With a sound that puzzled me—it was some- 
thing between a growl and a groan—the doctor 
stood up. 

‘*Hoozah! three cheers for her majesty ! and 
that’s all I have to say!’”’ and down he dropped 
into a chair. 

‘* An’ three cheers more for our holy relee- 
gion, hech, mon?’ added another, from the 
land o’ cakes. 

‘‘Wi’ all my heart—gie’s thy hand, man!” 
And three cheers were sounded with such pro- 
digious strength, I do believe they might have 
been heard across the river. 

The Green Mountain boy was now called for 
—and up he stood. To my astonishment, he 
was a tall man—put together as the wire 
bridges are said to be at Niagara—a skeleton 
strung with fibre. His language and manner 
reminded me of the giant Wilson, who seems to 
have been quarried—by a thunderbolt—from 
the granite-hills of New Hampshire. 

‘““My friends,” said he, ‘‘this is ticklish 
business for a stranger; but I’m not afraid to 
trust ye—and there’s my hand on’t; open or 
shut—take your choice.” 

It was instantly clutched by the stout broad- 
chested Caledonian, and shaken heartily. 

‘* We have all been tippling together,” (hold- 
ing up a tumbler of cold water, and eyeing it 
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with a smile, as if he saw there something 
brighter than a bee’s wing,) “and if I under- 
stand the arguments I have been listening to— 
and I acknowledge my head is none of the 
clearest—the whole question, appears to turn 
at last upon your capacity for self-government 
[hear, hear!]. You believe yourselves capa- 
ble of self-government, drunk or sober,—hey ?”’ 

‘*To be sure we do—drunk or sober—here’s 
to the Queen, God bless her!” shouted one of 
the company. 

‘*¢ And to the Colonial Office!” added the tim- 
ber-merchant. 

‘*And confusion to all traitors—and Yankee 
doodles, hip, hip, hurra!”’ screamed another. 

‘Gentlemen! gentlemen! order! order !”— 
and down came the penknife, with three distinct 
raps. 

‘* Very well,” bowing courteously to the 
cheer, ‘* but that proves nothing. Confound the 
Yankees, if you will—but how does that help the 
matter? Is your wheat worth more?—do your 
timber lands rise in the market?—have you 
manufactories and workshops springing up all 
along your rivers and water-courses— and 
thrifty villages?” [Hear, hear, hear! ] 

‘* But,” he continued, after taking breath, 
‘‘suppose your capacity for self-government 
were questioned, how would you prove it?” 

‘‘Proof it !—By licken the feller that ques- 
tioned it,”’ said the burly Scotchman. 

‘¢ That would prove nothing but your greater 
bodily strength,”’ continued the Vermonter. 

‘‘ And your greater weakness of understand- 
ing,” added the Major blandly, but decidedly. 

‘*Aweel, how would ye proof it yesel, my 
mon?” 

‘By reasoning together. If people are 
qualified to govern themselves—they can argue 
the question for themselves—and want nobody 
to govern them.” 

‘* Not so fast, if you please, my friend. How 
do you get along on your side of the house? 
Have you nobody to govern you there?” asked 
the younger Scotchman, who had not opened 
his mouth before, and had so little of the accent 
of his country, as to render it questionable at 
first, whether he was an Englishman educated 
in Scotland, or a Scotchman caught young, and 
domesticated in England. 

‘* Yes, indeed—enough and to spare; but 
then they are people whom we have chosen for 
ourselves, and may get rid of whenever we’ve 
grown tired of them. But, I have already taken 
up too much of your time—” 

‘‘ Not a bit of it—go on, go on!” 

‘‘Hear! hear! hear!—Go on! go on!” 

‘‘ Well, then, for a moment longer. There 
are two sides to all questions, and as for 
myself, I tell you now and to your faces, that 


my mind is far from being made up. I am not 
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sure that independence would be a good thing 
for your people.” 

«‘And why not?” asked the Major, with a 
look of astonishment. 

‘¢ And still further am I from believing that 
annexation would be desirable for either party.” 

‘«©And why not, I ask again?” The young 
farmer and the two Scotchmen looked puzzled. 

‘‘Simply because I don’t believe in the 
capacity of all men for self-government. Un- 
prepared men are unfitted for such a work. 
Nations have to be led to it step by step—and 
through a wilderness of suffering and self- 
denial. There are the Mexicans, the South 
Americans, and the French.” 

‘‘What’ll ye hae to tak’, my lad?” whispered 
the Scotchman. 

‘* Nothing, I thank ye.” 

‘Just a wee taste, for the sound opeenions 
ye hae just uttered.” 

‘* Not a drop!” 

‘* A teetotaller by the swipes !” ejaculated our 
landlord; ‘if I didn’t think so the moment I 
clapped eyes on him, I wish I may be—Olessed.” 

** Order! order!” 

‘¢ And there’s another,” continued the land- 
lord, looking at me. 

‘Order! order! hear! hear! hear!” 

‘And here’s another,” said the bluff old 
Scotchman, lifting a large pewter mug to his 
mouth, and emptying it to the last drop, with- 
out drawing breath. 

But enough—a sketch may be better than 
a report. On one side it was urged, that 
just over the line everything was better and 
cheaper, and more plentiful, and labour higher ; 
that every man willing to work was sure of 
employment all the year round, and not obliged 
to take his hat off, when he found himself in 
the house of a gentleman ; that every man had 
a chance for a snug and profitable berth, where 
he could live without work, and have a plenty 
of meat every day in the year, and after a while 
get elected a president, or a judge, or a general 
for life; that the office of general was here- 
ditary ; that every man did as he liked in the 
States; that nobody was ever transported nor 
sent to the hulks for thieving; that if people 
didn’t love to work, they needn’t—they were 
always provided for; that nobody was obliged 
to pay his debts, or to be hung for burglary, 
or forgery, or rape, or murder; that all sorts 
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of liquor were plentiful as water, and cheap as 
dirt, and strong enough to take the skin off 
a pewter mug; that a man’s vote was an estate 
in New York, and worth a farm anywhere else; 
and that he could always swap it away when 
he liked, for a berth in the custom-house; and 
in short that real genuine republicans had 
always everything their own way, both at 
home and abroad; and that every few years, 
when the people got strong enough, there was 
to be a division of all the land, and houses, 
and wealth, and privileges, share and share 
alike,—and after a while, another, and so on till 
everybody had got enough and to spare, and 
was able to live without work; that all a man 
had to do was to hurry over, and vote himself 
a farm, or a wife to begin with, and the rest 
would follow, of course. They didn’t say what 
kind of rest. 

On the other side it was urged that the great 
Yankee nation were no better than snobs ; that 
they hardly knew the difference between a 
king and a president ; that they were governed 
altogether by mobs, and newspapers, and Lynch 
law ; and that all men were equal—meaning by 
all men about two-thirds of the men, and none 
of the women, the rest being slaves; that there 
were no servants, no titles (worth having), no 
coats-of-arms, no liveries, no nothing that a 
gentleman as was a gentleman would covet, 
after he had been abroad; that people wore 
their hats day and night, and would spit a hole 
through a two-inch board, carpet and all, in 
less than no time, if left to themselves; that 
niggers were hatched for the market, just like 
so much poultry, whipped in the open street 
by well-dressed fashionable women till they 
shed their skins, which were often picked up 
by the boys, and cut into razor-strops, garters, 
and elastic ties; that all their prosperity and 
all their reputation were owing to what little 
they had left in them of their old English 
blood ; that society could no more hold together 
where all men were equal, than a pyramid all 
the way of a size could hope to withstand an 
earthquake; and that, to say all in a word, 
they could not if they would, and they would 
not if they could, undergo annexation: where- 
fore— 

It was resolved accordingly, and duly certi- 
fied by the young Scotchman as secretary, that 





they would see us all hanged first. 
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BY W. D. 


Music, when moonlight gilds the evening sky, 
And the mild air is soft as buds in J une, 
Rises less sweetly than thy voice’s tune, 
Young, charming, beautiful, when thou art nigh! 
Joy tints thy cheek and flashes in thine eye 
As sparkling thoughts within thy spirit beam, 
No grief disturbs, and not a pang or sigh 


F’er breaks the current of life’s happy dream. 
Thou art and shalt be blest beyond compare, 
All hopes, all prayers shall keep thee safe from harm, 
| Years shall not steal one ray that shines so fair; 
Love laughs at Fate, and even Death can charm. 
| O’er thy bright face Love waves his rosy wings, 
| Round thee he hovers, and for thee he sings. 
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THE LOVER'S APPEAL, 


OR THE 


DOU 


BLE ERROR. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


‘“TuEN you believe women are always pos- ; woman’s nature, and always shows itself sooner 


sessed of personal vanity ?” 

The speaker was one of those lovely old 
ladies upon whom the touch of time seems to 
produce the same softening and harmonizing 
effect as upon a fine picture. Everything 
about her was in perfect keeping, from her 
carved high-backed chair, and ebony footstool, 
to the rich black silk dress, lawn kerchief, and 
delicate lace cap which formed her habitual 
costume. Her features were moulded into 
such an expression of benignity, that their 
want of perfect symmetry would scarcely have 
been noticed even in a younger face, and there 
was an air of daintiness and refinement about 
her which made her seem like one of Vandyke’s 
portraits. She had been listening with interest 
to an animated discussion between her grand- 
children respecting the oft-mooted question of 
the comparative vanity of the sexes, and it was 
in reply to a Sweeping assertion made by her 
handsome and somewhat coxcombical grand- 
son, that the old lady joined in the conversation 
by saying: 

“Then you believe that all women are natu- 
rally vain.” 


‘Certainly Ido; it is a quality inherent in 
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or later. 

‘‘But vanity is usually the weakness of 
youth.” 

‘¢T know that, yet where circumstances have 
repressed its development in early life, it comes 
out in a woman even when she is growing old. 
There was little Mrs. Gay ;—who could have 
dreamed of the vanity which lay hidden in that 
quiet domestic little body, until she carried her 
eldest daughter in society, and was there flat- 
tered for her own fresh complexion and youth- 
fulness of appearance? Even poor Miss Har- 
brook, notwithstanding her hump back and 
sickly face, is vain of her fine hair and little 
hands. And as a proof that the strongest 
minds are as much subject to its influence as 
the weakest, we have only to remember how 
delighted the philosophic Mrs. Rosemary al- 
ways is with a personal compliment, though she 
is ‘forty’ without being either ‘fair’ or ‘fat.’” 

‘‘You grow severe, and perhaps a little un- 
just; these few examples will not be sufficient 
to prove your assertion.” 

‘¢When I was a little boy, grandmamma, I 
once overheard a half-confidential conversation 
between several young lady-friends of my 
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eldest sister. One said she had never shed a 
tear in her life; another, who had lost both 
her parents, declared she had never been so 
unhappy as to lose her appetite for dinner; 
and a third, whose lover had died when the 
wedding-day was fixed, confessed that in all 
her sorrow she had never forgotten to curl her 
hair. Of course my childish sentiment was 
sadly shocked with all the ladies, but I think 
now that the lady who did not forget her curls 
was but a type of her whole sex.” 

‘‘You talk like a very young man on the 
subject.” 

‘‘Perhaps I do; but if you will give me a 
single instance of a woman in whom vanity is 
an entirely negative quality, perhaps I may 
modify my opinions.” 

“IT could tell you a story of a woman who 
wasted some of the best years of her life in 
sorrowing over the errors she committed in 
consequence of being deficient in personal 
vanity.” 

‘*That would certainly be a most extraordi- 
nary tale; pray tell us, grandmamma; the story 
is certainly worth transmitting to posterity on 
account of its singularity, as such a thing will 
probably never occur again.” 

The old lady shook her finger at her saucy 
grandson in playful rebuke, and dropping her 


knitting in her lap, thus began her story. 
**My reminiscences of early life are all as- 

sociated with the olden time of New York, 

where I was born and bred, and have always 


lived. The race of Knickerbockers is fast 
dying out, and their descendants make the mis- 
take of not claiming their birthright of ancient 
respectability, content, as it seems to me, with 
being classed among the Jand-loupers and 
foreigners that came later into the goodly 
country, instead of standing upon their dignity 
as children of those who, three centuries ago, 
possessed nearly all the wealth, all the honesty, 
all the high principle, all the Christian tole- 
rance in Europe. My story must be one of old 
times and old places, but it shall be true in all 
its particulars. 

‘*Sixty years have passed away since Lena 
Von Elmer resided in one of those fine old 
stone houses which then embellished the neigh- 
bourhood of our beautiful Battery. Her father, 
a grave, taciturn man, idolized his only child, 
but he showed his affection rather by quiet, 
constant, unremitting attention to her comfort 
and wishes, than by caresses and endearments. 
Her mother, on the contrary, was a cheerful, 
sunny-tempered woman, reverencing her hus- 
band, but never intruding upon his moods, and 
loving Lena with a passionateness that showed 
how necessary such an outlet was for her irre- 
pressible tenderness. Lena’s parents were re- 
markably handsome, but, unfortunately for her, 
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she resembled both in precisely those traits 
that did not harmonize in one individual. She 
had her father’s blue eyes with her mother’s 
brunette complexion; the little white teeth, 
which were so pretty in her mother’s small 
mouth, looked too tiny for the more ample pro- 
portions of Lena’s full red lips; and the petite 
figure which made her mother seem so fairy- 
like, was not half so graceful when accompanied 
with the rounded contour which Lena owed to 
her Dutch ancestors. 

‘*Even the partial eyes of affection could see 
no beauty in Lena’s face; but a bright healthy 
complexion, soft dark hair, and that peculiar 
expression of kindliness which always belongs 
to a sympathetic nature, ought to have redeemed 
her from the charge of positive ugliness. But 
young people judge more hardly than their el- 
ders; when one grows old, the freshness of youth 
is in itself a species of beauty, and we see love- 
liness in objects that, to the exacting eye of 
early taste, would have seemed almost like de- 
formity. Lena had always lived in such an 
atmosphere of love that she never thought of 
the nature of her own claims upon affection. 
She had never thought anything about herself; 
and though she looked upon her mother as one 
of the very prettiest of women, she never 
seemed to care about her own appearance. 
Neat, almost to a fault, fastidious in all her 
habits, and possessing a certain dainty taste 
which characterized her style of dress and 
decoration, she yet never thought of heeding 
‘how she looked.’ Her dress must sit without 
a wrinkle, the plaited ruffles of her sleeves 
must be of the finest quality of cambric, the 
lappets of her cap must be of the rarest point 
lace, and everything about her was as delicate 
and fine as possible ; but how she looked in these 
adornments— whether she was becomingly at- 
tired, never seemed to occur to her mind. In- 
deed, Lena thought but little on any subject. 
Life for her was made up of sensations. Every- 
body loved her, everybody said kindly and 
pleasant things to her, and, as she had been 
educated entirely at home, she had escaped all 
the disagreeable and snubsy truths one usually 
hears at school. So she grew up like a princess 
in a fairy tale. Happiness was all around her, 
and she never thought of tracing her enjoy- 
ments to their source, or of asking why she was 
beloved. 

‘‘Lena was just seventeen when she acci- 
dentally met with a young man, whom, for the 
present, I will call Charles Stanley. He was 4 
fine-looking, showy person, and would have 
been handsome but for a certain sinister ex- 
pression in his dark blue eyes (which, by the 
way, Lena did not discover till long after her 
first acquaintance). Stanley was much ad- 
mired in society for a certain fascination of 
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I cannot 
tell in what this charm consisted, but I have 
seen one or two others in my life who possessed 
a similar talisman to command success, and 
although it is almost irresistible in its effects, 


manner, easier felt than described. 


I never remember to have found its possessor a 
perfectly frank, open-hearted, candid man. 
The primitive simplicity of manners which pre- 
vailed in those days, gave great opportunity 
for the freedom of unrestrained yet refined 
familiarity between young persons of different 
sexes. The free-and-easy tone in which gentle- 
men now address ladies would not have been 
tolerated then in high-toned circles, and the 
deference which was paid to the sex was as 
strong a safeguard as a young lady could re- 
quire. Lena therefore saw Stanley frequently, 
and was not proof against his peculiar powers 
of fascination; especially when she found her- 
self the object of his particular attention. She 
was very young, unskilled in human nature, 
and one of the most confiding of human beings; 
it was natural, therefore, that she should listen 
to a first declaration of love with a heart-thrill 
which, in her inexperience, she mistook for 
reciprocal affection. Stanley proffered his love 
in language which no woman ever hears for 
the first time unmoved, and Lena promised to 
garner up her heart against the period when 
he might venture to ask her from her father. 

‘* Lena was not quite so happy as she had been 
before this event. She had a feeling of respon- 
sibility, a certain uncomfortable sense of con- 
cealment which banished the spontaneous joy- 
ousness of her bosom. She was no longer the 
merry child, measuring existence but by joys; 
the happiness of another was in her keeping, 
and she had now to reflect and consider her 
destiny for the future. Those were times when 
engagements were considered as sacred things, 
and young people frequently held themselves 
bound to each other for years before asking 
the consent of parents, or making their engage- 
ment publicly known. Therefore, while every 
one noticed Stanley’s devotion to Lena, no one 
was acquainted with the exact position of mat- 
ters between them. 

‘*Mr. Von Elmer had a country seat, situated 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of what isnow 
called Union Park, sufficiently out of the city 
then to secure the retirement of rural life, while 
it yet afforded him daily access to the business 
quarter of the town. Here Lena often collected 
her young friends together to a sort of rustic 
feast, under the fine old trees which shut in the 
beautiful grounds. On one occasion it hap- 
pened that the party, wearied with the fatigues 
of a long day of pleasure, became broken into 
little groups, and wandered off in different 
directions; some to take an afternoon nap, 
Some to play a lazy game of bagatelle, or a 
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still lazier one of backgammon, and some to 
lounge over a book in the library. After see- 
ing all her guests disposed of to their various 
likings, Lena wandered into the garden, and 
wearied with excitement, took her way to a 
favourite retreat which she had fancifully 
named the Rosary. This was a sequestered 
spot, surrounded and completely shut in by 
thick shrubbery so closely interwoven as to 
make a sort of verdant wall around a large 
bed of roses, from whence the place derived its 
name. There was but one entrance to this de- 
lightful nook, and that was so contrived as to 
be quite concealed by climbing roses trained 
upon the fantastically gnarled trunks of dis- 
mantled forest trees. Lena was just entering 
this green labyrinth, when she heard voices 
within the enclosure. Her first impulse, was to 
surprise the parties with her merry laugh and 
sudden appearance, but while she paused, she 
heard words which sent the blood back to her 
heart, and paralysed every limb. The speaker 
was Charles Stanley; his companion was a 
beautiful but giddy girl, who numbered herself 
among Lena’s most intimate friends. Words 
were uttered by Stanley which Lena felt to be 
an outrage to loyalty and faith. He was ad- 
dressing to another words as impassioned as 
those which had thrilled her heart. She listened 
in a sort of stupor—as if she was hearing the 
painful sounds in a dream. At length she 
heard her own name mentioned. 

‘¢¢ Don’t talk to me of Lena,’ exclaimed Stan- 
ley, impatiently; ‘Lena would give half her 
fortune for eyes and lips like yours.’ 

‘‘¢Yet you are going to marry her?’ asked 
the girl. 

‘¢ « Perhaps.’ 

‘¢¢T thought the affair was settled.’ 

‘¢¢ Give me the kiss I have been begging for 
this half hour, and I will tell you all about it.’ 
There was a moment’s pause, and then Stanley 
continued: ‘The poor girl is deeply sensible 
of the attractions of a certain young gentleman 
who, while she is making ‘beaux yeux’ at him, 
cannot help regarding ‘les beaux yeux de sa 
cassette.’ Lena Von Elmer is very rich, and 
very much in love with me, therefore both 
selfishness and generosity tempt me to avail 
myself of the lady’s good opinion. But don’t 
talk of her now; I would rather look at you 
than remember the fate which may link me to 
a dumpy little fright for life.’ 

‘¢ For an instant Lena was stunned as if by 
a blow. Recovering her self-possession by a 
powerful effort, she glided noiselessly away, 
and hurried into the house. To describe her 
emotions when she thought of Stanley’s false 
and cruel words would be impossible. Every 
fibre in her whole frame quivered with the in- 
tensity of her indignation and shame. The 
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struggle of her feelings was terrific. To her 
mother’s sensitiveness of emotion she united 
her father’s stern indomitable pride, and now, 
for the first time in her life, she learned her 
own power of self-control and silent energy. 
How she went through the remainder of that 
day she could never distinctly remember, but 
she must have mastered her emotions with 
wonderful power, for no one seemed to observe 
her agitation. The next morning she was too 
ill to leave her bed, and for several weeks she 
lay in the silence and darkness of a sick cham- 
ber. Her nerves had sustained a fearful shock, 
from which she did not quite recover in many 
months. 

“The first act of her convalescence was the 
dismissal of Charles Stanley. She uttered no 
reproaches, expressed no warmth of feeling, 
but coldly explained her reasons, repeated his 
offensive words, and with a quiet scorn bade 
him farewell for ever. The rapidity with which 
pride had come to her aid, and the contempt 
which so soon took the place of tenderer feel- 
ings, proved that Lena had mistaken the true 
nature of her regard for Stanley. She had ad- 
mired and liked him, and his own solicitations 
had given a definite form to that which would 
otherwise have been a vague and passing fancy. 
But the effect of this discovery of his treachery 
was a lasting one. 

‘* As I said before, she had lived in an atmo- 
sphere of love, and there everything is lovely 
if not beautiful. How then should she know 
the value which the world sets on external ad- 
vantages? But now she learned to set an un- 
due value upon personal beauty, and a painful 
sense of her own deficiencies took the place of 
her happy unconsciousness. She looked around 
her, and to her prejudiced fancy, every one 
possessed stronger claims to admiration than 
herself. She was pained and mortified at her 
own folly in believing that any one could ever 
seek the love of one so utterly unattractive and 
disagreeable in person. She learned to distrust 
every one, and to doubt all professions of per- 
sonal regard. This was the most serious change 
which her disappointment effected in her cha- 
racter. But long after she had ceased to regret 
the faithless lover, she felt the want of the love. 
The simple pleasures of social life lost their 
zest for one who had been taught to feed on 
the honied flatteries of a lover’s vows. It re- 
quired a deal of bitter self-schooling before 
Lena could return to her ordinary routine of 
daily duties with a cheerful spirit and a willing 
heart. 

‘But time is always the consoler as well as 
the consumer of griefs. Lena recovered at 
least a portion of her cheerfulness, and was as 
kindly in her sympathies as ever. On one sub- 
ject, however, she was a resolute sceptic. No 
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one could induce her to believe that she could 
be the object of a genuine attachment. Of her 
many suitors not one ever succeeded in im- 
pressing her with a belief in his earnestness; 
not one but became to her an object of con- 
tempt from the moment he ventured to proffer 
his suit. The thought that her father’s wealth 
was her only attraction grew to be a fixed idea 
in her mind, and she could not help scorning 
those who sought to deceive her with a lover's 
vows. 

‘Matters went on in this way until Lena 
reached her one-and-twentieth year, when a 
distant relative of her mother’s, a young man 
who had been sent out from Holland to learn 
the duties of a mercantile life under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Von Elmer, came to take up his 
abode in the family. Walter Geysbert was one 
of the handsomest of men. His figure was the 
very perfection of symmetry; his complexion 
had all the freshness without the effeminacy of 
boyhood; his eyes were as beautiful in expres- 
sion as they were rich in colour; and his mouth 
was like that of an Apollo. His manners were 
as attractive as his personal appearance. Po- 
lished, elegant, and refined, he had received an 
education far superior to that usually bestowed 
upon persons destined to commercial life: while 
his frankness, open-heartedness, and candour, 
were as remarkable as the graces of his de- 
meanour. 

‘‘It was impossible for Lena to live in habits 
of daily intimacy with such a man without feel- 
ing the power of his attractiveness. Drawn un- 
consciously together by the mystic bond of sym- 
pathy, a deep and strong attachment grew up 
between them, which Geysbert soon recognised, 
but which Lena mistook for friendship. It 
seemed so natural to like Cousin Walter better 
than any one else ; he took the place of a brother 
so completely and so naturally, that Lena did 
not think of analyzing the feeling which was 
fast taking possession of her heart. 

‘¢Mr. Von Elmer’s house, like most dwelling- 
houses at that time, had a small one story 
building, known by the name of a ‘put all,’* 
projecting into the paved court which formed 
the entrance to a lovely garden filled with 
shrubs and flowers. It was one of the sweetest 
places in the world on a summer’s afternoon, 
and Lena usually seated herself there with her 
sewing, certain of being joined by Cousin Walter 
as soon as thesun had set. Here, in the porch, 
they were in the habit of lingering amid all 
pleasant sights and sounds and perfumes ; 
reading or talking, and sometimes joining their 
voices in a song, secure from intrusion in the 
sweet seclusion of home. 

‘¢QOne evening Walter came later than usual, 





* Vide Bartlett’s Americanisms. 
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and Lena saw a cloud upon his brow. Instead 
of resuming the book he had laid aside on the 
previous evening, he stood leaning against the 
door-post, looking down upon Lena as she sate 
at her needlework, but not uttering a syllable. 

‘«¢<¢ Pray, don’t pull that flower to pieces just 
now, exclaimed Lena, laughingly, as she saw 
the petals falling around her ; ‘ you have broken 
the crowning blossom of father’s very choicest 
tuberose, and now you are scattering it about 
the porch.’ 

‘«¢Lena, do you know I am going to leave 


emotion. 


‘¢¢Leave us, Cousin Walter? Why?’ 
‘«<¢ My father is very ill, and has sent to de- 


sire my return.’ 





“Lena, dearest Lena, have you not a word 
of comfort for me,’ exclaimed Geysbert, ‘do you 
not know that I have lived but in your presence, 
that your voice is the music of my life, your 
Sweet face the very sunshine of my existence ?’ 

‘“‘ At these words Lena started to her feet. 
Her whole frame quivered, and the blood rushed 
in a burning torrent to her brow and cheek. 
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‘* Lena’s look grew sad, and she then strove to 
| utter words of condolence, but her voice failed, 
| and she felt a sharp pang at her heart. 
| ‘**T have been so happy here, Lena, that I 
| dread any change. I may come back to find 
| you married.’ 
| «There is little danger of that, Cousin Wal- 
| ter; you will find me just where you leave me, 
| so be content on that score, and let us talk over 
| your present prospects.’ 

‘‘She spoke in her usual cheerful tone, as 
'she resumed her work; but Geysbert’s heart 
was full and his lips could utter no idle words. 
| Rapidly, wildly, almost incoherently, he poured 

forth his tale of true and faithful love. Lena 


bent over her sewing, and plied her needle with 
unwonted rapidity to conceal her emotion. 





‘¢< Silence, sir!’ she exclaimed, in a voice 
rendered hoarse by suppressed emotion; ‘do 
not degrade yourself and me any longer by 
such language. From you, Cousin Walter, from 
you, | did not expect such an insult. I thought 
we understood each other better.’ 

‘¢¢ Lena, what have I done to deserve such 

| bitter words? Is it a crime to have looked 
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upon your loveliness with a heart that coveted 
so rich a prize?’ 

‘«*Let your own better nature teach you 
whether I have deserved this mockery,’ ex- 
claimed Lena, vehemently. ‘Oh, Walter! Wal- 
ter! whom can I trust since you too have de- 
ceived me?’ With these words, she turned 
away hastily to conceal her gushing tears, and 
entered the house, leaving Geysbert perfectly 
confounded at her sudden change of manner. 

‘¢ When she reached her own room she gave 
way to a burst of agony which fully revealed 
to her the nature of her own feelings. She 
knew that she loved, deeply and devotedly, but 
along with this knowledge came the bitter re- 
collection that she could never hope to inspire 
love in another. She thought with anguish 
upon the language which she had just heard 
from Walter’s lips; she would have given worlds 
to have been able to believe it; but no; he, of 
all other men—so handsome, so gifted—it could 
not be that he could look with love upon her. 
It was a fearful thing to recognise in Walter 
Geysbert only the interested and venal suitor, 
but to her mind there seemed no alternative. 

‘¢Geysbert, on his part, could only attribute 
her indignant rejection of him to pride. He 
remembered that in her eyes he was only her 
father’s clerk; and a stern and stubborn reso- 
lution took possession of him. During the few 
days that preceded his departure, they never 
met except at table. A cold respect charsc- 
terized all Geysbert’s demeanour towards Lena. 
He seemed to have forgotten or at least deter- 
mined that she should forget his proffered suit, 
for neither by word or look did he ever remind 
her of the past. Thus they parted. No word 
of explanation was uttered, no kind glance, or 
unbidden tear melted the icy wall which pride 
had raised between them. They parted with 
wounded tenderness and bitter feelings strangely 
commingled in their bosoms; and each knew 
their parting was to be a life-long sorrow. 

‘* Months passed away in dreary hopelessness 
and sorrow to Lena, when her father one day 
brought home a letter from Walter Geysbert. 

‘** You will have learned by the time this 
reaches you of my father’s death, (so said the 
letter,) but there are other circumstances which 
may require some explanations to so old a 
friend. In early life my father was greatly in- 
debted to an elder brother, who afforded him 
the means of making a fortune. That brother 
afterwards died a bankrupt, and his only child, 
my cousin Gertrude, has been like a daughter 
in my father’s house ever since. It was my 
father’s cherished wish to see us united, and 
at his bedside, the evening before his death, 
we were married. It was a melancholy bridal ; 
and I pray you to offer me no congratulations. 
Gertrude is a good and gentle creature, and if 
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my heart sometimes feels a void when I think 
of the different fate I once dreamed of attain- 
ing, I subdue my repinings by the reflection 
that I have only performed my duty.’ 

‘*Mr. Von Elmer read the letter aloud as he 
sate in the porch at sunset. Lena stood behind 
him holding the silver tobacco-case from which 
he was about to fill his pipe as soon as he had 
finished reading. Her cheek grew deadly pale, 
but she uttered not a word. 

**¢T did not know my cousin Geysbert was so 
rich,’ said Mrs. Von Elmer, scarcely looking 
up from her knitting. 

‘*«* He is one of the richest merchants in Am- 
sterdam.’ 

«¢« Why did he send Walter out to this country 
as a clerk ?’ 

‘¢¢ For fear that riches would spoil him.’ 

**¢ Did not Walter know of his father’s wealth ?’ 

‘**Not until I informed him, a few days be- 
fore he sailed.’ 

** Lena waited to hear no more, but, hurrying 
from the room, sought in solitude to silence the 
bitter cry that rose up within her wronged 
heart. She saw it all now. Walter Geysbert 
had truly loved her; he had hushed all expres- 
sion of his feelings while he was only the humble 
clerk, but no sooner did he find himself her 
equal in station and her superior in fortune, 
than he had come to her with the proffer of 
that noble heart. And she had rejected it. In 
the blindness of her pride and self-distrust and 
base suspicion, she had trampled in scorn upon 
the priceless offering. Now he was lost to her 
for ever. Henceforth a life of loneliness and 
self-reproach must be her atonement for thus 
wronging two true hearts. 

‘* Now I have told you a true story, my chil- 
dren; have I not proved to you the existence 
of a woman whose want of the very quality we 
call personal vanity caused all her sorrow ?” 

‘* But you have not finished your story, 
grandmamma. What became of Lena? Didshe 
ever marry ?” 

‘* She did.” 

‘‘Then all her romantic ideas vanished with 
her youth, I suppose.” 

‘*No; for her marriage was the finish of her 
youth’s romance, converting it into a blessed 
reality. Lena was just turning that awkward 
corner in life which brings a woman among the 
‘thirties,’ when Walter Geysbert returned to 
America, a widower, with an infant daughter. 
He did not come to renew his early vows, but 
he still regarded Lena with a deep and earnest 
interest. He had scarcely expected to find her 
still unmarried, and in the pleasure of their re- 
newed friendship the lapse of time was forgotten 
or disregarded. He finally ventured to allude 
to the painful past, and then Lena honestly and 
candidly avowed her long-expiated error. A 
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full explanation ensued, which ended in con- | standing her want of beauty; and when, ten 
vincing Lena that beauty is not the only love- | years ago, the hand of death bowed down that 
able quality in woman, and she became the | stately form and dimmed the fire of those love- 
happy wife of the lover of her youth. People |lighted eyes, she knew that a glory had de- 
said she had outlived her pride, and was glad parted from the earth to be renewed with im- 
now to take up with a widower rather than die | mortal brightness in a better world.” 

an old maid. But she cared little for such re- The old lady’s voice faltered, and she brushed 
marks. For forty years she was the happy | away the tears that gathered upon her eyelids. 
wife of the man whom she had once scornfully | Then her listeners knew that only she who had 
rejected ; for forty years she found herself the | thus erred and thus suffered could be enabled to 
object of the most devoted affection, notwith- 


read so well this riddle of woman’s life. 
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A BALLAD. 


BY WILLIAM PEMBROKE MULCHINOCK. 





I. Stainless and pure as the bright skies o’er me, 
Angel, incarnate, she moves before me ; 
Briaut as the sun in the East awaking, Lamp of a heart by deep sorrow shaded, 
right as the foam of the billow breaking, Brightening and gilding each hope long faded ; 
) Light as the lark from the lawn upspringing, Out of the wrecks of a day of sorrow 
Gay as the notes of his sky-born singing, Building the dome of a sun-bright morrow; 
Calm as the heart of an infant sleeping, Fondly her arms are around me twining, 
Calm as the stars their night-watch keeping, Brightly her eyes are above me shining : 
My heart is now free from Fortune’s malice; Sweet is that voice that will ever move me, 
My home is bright as a fairy palace; Whispering to my heart, ‘* Love me, love me.” 
My soul drinks love out of Joy’s bright chalice, My heart is blest, free from Fortune’s malice; 
Filled to the brim by my heart’s queen, Alice. My home is bright as a fairy palace; 


My soul drinks love out of Joy’s bright chalice, 
Filled to its brim by my heart’s queen, Alice. 


, Il. 


With spells of might, that I would not sever, wv. 
She links my heart to her own for ever; 


Sitting beside me all the day smiling, 
Lightly that heart in my bosom dances, 


| 
| Sorrow and hoary time both beguiling; 
Stirred to its deeps by her love-lit glances; | Sitting beside me, clinging unto me, 
Just as the waves of the world-wide ocean 
Answer the moon with a sweet emotion, | 
Hlappy days glide away fast and fleetly, Love is the stream through its bright space rushing; 
Happy nights, just as fleet, pass as sweetly; | Ever and aye is the streamlet flowing, 
My heart is blest, free from Fortune’s malice; Ever and aye are the fair flowers blowing, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Many and sweet are her ways to woo me; 
My life’s a garden of fruits in flushing, 


My home is bright as a fairy palace ; Ever and aye, like brother with brother, 

My soul drinks love out of Joy’s bright chalice, Joy and Hope through the space chase each other, 
Filled to the brim by my heart’s queen, Alice. And the garden’s queen of fawn-like lightness 

Is Alice, my wife, the soul of brightness. 

My heart is blest, safe from Fortune’s malice; 








Il. 
My home is bright as a fairy palace; 
Cheered by the sound of her dulcet laughter, My soul drinks love out of Joy’s bright chalice, 
My young heart pictures a bright hereafter, Filled to the brim by my heart’s queen, Alice. 
y >) cb Ae 
FAMILIAR PLACES. 
A SONNET. 
BY J. H BIXBY. 
Tae old familiar places which I knew | And wo, and ceaseless change, stole from the true 
When life was young, my spirit back can bear Unfading picture of my early life, 
To other days and give to me a share Treasured within my heart. The wood and hill, 
Of the delightful buoyancy which threw The fields and stream, are yet with beauty rife, 
Its spell upon me then. Alas! how few | And with slight change will keep their freshness still 
Of the familiar faces round me there When I and all I’ve known have done with strife, 


Beam on me now, and ah, how much has care, And other forms the round of being fill. 
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THE PERPLEXED STUDENT. 


A LESSON FOR BACHELOR BOOKWORMS. 


BY MRS. C. 


H. BUTLER. 


“From woman’s eyes this doctrine I derive: 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire, 
They are the books—the arts—the academies 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Horace MAnsrieLp was rapidly becoming a 
misanthrope—yet stay, that may be too harsh 
a term to apply to my young hero, for, although 
shunning society, 


“Te hated not his fellow-men, 
While from their close companionship he shrank, 
And in rapt converse with the dead, forgot 
To wave the mystic wand which must reveal 
The sources, whence flow streams of deeper happiness.” 


For, with an almost hermit-like seclusion from 
the world did he shut himself within the nar- 
row limits of his study—seldom going thence 
unless to stroll in meditative mood, with folded 
arms and eyes downcast, through the adjoining 
forest. Earthquakes might shake the globe— 
thrones totter from their base, and kings bite 
the dust—what then? To him, it was no more 
than the sighing of the autumnal blast, sweep- 
ing in its course from the monarchs of the wood 
their gorgeous diadems! 

Already at the age of twenty-three, he had 
never felt the passion of love, nor looked with 
deeper emotion upon any of Eve’s fair daugh- 
ters, than he did upon the painted butterfly 
glancing in giddy circles before him, and should 
either approach too near, he would probably 
have brushed both from his path with the same 
stoical indifference—pretty, harmless creatures, 
butterflies and maidens! 

Now this was a most unfortunate state of 
things for Mr. Mansfield, Senior. A widower 
for many long years, and too much attached to 
the memory of the departed to think of marry- 
ing a second time, he had suffered himself to 
look forward with pleased anticipation to the 
period when Horace, his only child, should be 
old enough to take a wife. Ah! the presence 
of a young charming bride, how it would change 
all things at the lonely old Hall! What magic 
would her sweet voice exert—how would her 
lightest footfall thrill his heart with the glad- 
ness of other days! Bless her bright eyes, and 
her sunny smile—already the old gentleman 


doted upon this ignis fatuus of his imagina- 
tion. 

How great then was his disappointment to 
find Horace, at the age of manhood, too deeply 
absorbed by the Portias and Lucretias of an- 
cient days, to bestow even a thought upon liv- 
ing beauties—going back into the dim ages of 
the past, and there falling in raptures over the 
virtues of a Cornelia, or the charms of a Helen, 
and would take to his arms an old musty black- 
letter folio with more delight, than he would 
clasp the fairest copy of womankind. In vain 
the old gentleman preached to his moody son— 
in vain tossing upon a sleepless pillow, he, 
night after night, strove to devise some plan to 
draw him from his studies—one day he would 
propose hunting, another, fishing; sometimes he 
would urge travel, or suggest a winter in the 
city. But looking up with a dreamy air, Horace 
would only shrug his shoulders, utter something 
between a yawn and a groan, and then plunge 
anew into the labyrinth of bygone ages, or 
puzzle his brains with some metaphysical ques- 
tion. Besides, 

“He was in logic a great critic 
Profoundly skilled in analytic ; 
He could distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and southwest side. 
In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater, 
Besides twas known he could speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs do squeak !” 

‘*Confound all books!” would the old gentle- 
man exclaim. And indeed had books been as 
rare as in the days of the worshipful Knight of 
La Mancha, how gladly would Mr. Mansfield 
have emulated the zeal of the worthy curate 
and barber, and consigned to the flames those 
silent yet sorcerous enemies to his hopes. But 
in these ‘‘latter days,” when, with the swiftness 
with which one wave chases another, as the 
| speed of thought, or the constant dropping of 
/sand in the inverted hour-glass, the teeming 
| Press sends forth her offspring, well he knew, 
that from the glowing mass, another, Phoenix- 
like, would arise from its ashes, and its name 
‘be « Legion!” Therefore smothering his fiery 
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ardour, he once more looked within his brain for | and, therefore, merely raising his head, with a 
gome more effectual counter-charm to their en- | long-drawn sigh, he said— 
chantments. ‘* Well, father ?”’ 

And no wonder the poor old gentleman was ‘‘Now I tell you what it is, Horace,” ex- 
out of all patience, for it did seem a thousand | claimed the old gentleman, striking his fist 
pities that such a fine, handsome young fellow | upon the voluminous mass of papers before 
as Horace, should be thus wasting the freshness | him; ‘I can’t stand this any longer—this sort 
of his youth, encased like a mummy in a cata- | of life won’t do for me. I have borne it as 
comb! patiently as a saint for as many years as you 

And so one day Mr. Mansfield suddenly broke | can count fingers and toes, and now there must 
into this living tomb, making considerable bus- | be an end of it. I ask you if you don’t feel 
tle, too, as he did so, by slamming the door, | ashamed of yourself,—I ask you if you are 
and kicking over a huge Josephus—but bless | doing anything to make your old father happy, 
you! the student heeded it no more than he | perched up there week in and week out, like a 
‘ piece of petrified clay, when 
you should be looking out for 
a wife, and gladdening my old 
ee eyes, ere death closes ‘them 
om za ‘il at an, \ 4 ees = for ever, by the sight of your 
me IO. i S, le happiness.” 
ppoummanwarniuwiy Hy ai it ‘*Why, my dear sir, I can- 
: | hey not conceive of greater hap- 
* piness than these my silent 

ia 2 So friends afford me,” replied 
Bi i i A he: aim A Horace. 
iM h i oy, == -h \ ‘¢ Nonsense—I know better ; 
~ Marat “ but I’m not going to argue the 
in point with you,—it is ony a 
waste of breath, and I am 
tired of it. Only answer me 
one question, —will you or 
will you not get married ?” 

Horace smiled, shook his 
head, and tracing a parallelo- 
gram on the paper before him, 
replied: 

‘* Methinks, my dear father, 
it would have been no greater 
absurdity for old Thomas 
Aquinas to have doffed the 
cowl, and relaxed his stern 
visage into the soft simper of 
a lover’s smile, than for me to 
break from these rusty fetters, 
only to yield allegiance to 
Love’s rosy bondage.” 

‘* Fiddle-de-dee !—Then I tell 
you what I’ve a great mind 
to do,—fall into the what-do- 
you-call-it bondage of Love 
would the dancing of a thistle-down through; myself,” answered the old gentleman. ‘* Now, 
the open window. Dragging a chair not very | suppose J get a wife, Horace ?” 
gently to the table, the old gentleman seated ‘‘No doubt, father, a woman would be very 
himself facing his abstracted son, where he| useful in looking after the house,—really, I 
might have sat unnoticed till doomsday had he | think your suggestion most excellent.” 
not taken a pretty sure way of making his} ‘‘ Look after the house, you iceberg !—Mrs. 
presence known, namely, by suddenly sweeping | Dimity does that, don’t she? No, I want no 
his large bony hand over the open page, and wife that will be for ever bustling about in the 
hurling the book under the table. It must be | kitchen and pantry—I want society, I tell you 
confessed Horace was too well accustomed to} —I am tired of sitting like an old solitary 


this mode of salutation to express any surprise, | badger, or of smoking my pipe with the gravity 
VOL. Vi. 16 
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of Robinson Crusoe, with only the cat at my 
elbow, and for amusement counting the flies 
crawling over the ceiling,—I am tired of it, I 
tell you!” 

‘Then, father, to be serious, why not get 
married? I really don’t see how you can do 
better,” said Horace. 

‘You don’t, well I do,—for, after all, no 
pretty lass would fancy an old fellow like me, 
and as for the elderly damsels, they would 
prefer their snuff and tea;—no, no, I have a 
better plan than marriage in my head. Harkee, 
young gentleman! I am going to rejuvenate 
these old walls; I will fill them with beauty, 
with sparkling eyes and beaming smiles, angels 
and sylphs shall glide amid its lonely chambers, 
and the music of glad voices ring like marriage 
bells through these old elms!” 

‘‘Do you wield the wand of Prospero, my 
dear father, that you can thus at pleasure 
summon such dainty spirits?” said Horace, 
smiling. 

‘‘You shall see, for to-morrow I start for 
New York, from thence I shall take a trip into 
Jersey ;—I have nieces by the dozen, young, 
glad creatures, as merry as the birds, and it 
shall go hard but I will bring home such a 
charming flock as shall make me young again. 
So, Mr. Horace, revel among your old tomes 
like a book-worm, as you are, while I cry ‘ Vive 
la bagatelle!’’’ Saying which, the old gentle- 
man leaped up from his chair, cut the pigeon 
wing with a great flourish, snapped his fingers 
in the face of Horace, and then fairly danced 
out of the room with all the agility of a boy. 

Sure enough it was no joke, the threat which 
Mr. Mansfield had uttered, for, that very even- 
ing, Pete was despatched to the village, three 
miles distant, to book the old gentleman for the 
Albany stage, whence the steamboat would 
bear him to the city, and, at an early hour the 
following morning, the quiet woods around the 
old Hall echoed, not with the merry peal of 
the huntsman’s notes, but with the doleful 
‘* Toot-toot-too-oo0-ot-toot’”’ of the tin stage-horn, 
dolefully re-tooted on every side, and in a few 
moments the lumbering coach itself, with its 
four lean, spavined attachées, appeared looming 
through the fog, and wheeled up with a des- 
perate attempt at display to the door of the 
Hall. 

‘‘Well, good-bye, Mrs. Dimity,” exclaimed 
the old gentleman, slowly descending the steps, 
and drawing on his gloves; ‘‘have an eye on 
the boy that he don’t starve upon his logical 
chips, and remember, too, to have everything 
in readiness, just as I told you,—see that the 
rooms are all well aired,—keep Pete busy 
among the weeds, and look out for the straw- 
berry beds, for there will be dainty fingers busy 
there by-and-by,—and don’t forget to send 
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Pete down to the village for Treble to come 
and tune up the old piano. There, good-bye 
to you.” So saying, he mounted to the roof of 
the stage, where he seated himself comfortably 
by the side of the driver, then, with a chuckle 
and a significant nod toward the still closed 
shutters of his son, he gave the word, ‘ All’s 
ready.” The wheels groaned and shrieked— 
the coach grumbled—Jehu cracked his whip 
—the horses, looking sideways at each other, 
as if to say, “if we must—we must, that’s 
all,” stretched their sinews to the task, and the 
coach was set in motion. 

Mr. Mansfield once more waved his hand to 
the housekeeper, and then bracing himself to 
bear the jolting of the crazy vehicle, was soon 
rattling over the turnpike, en rowte for Albany. 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘*Mr. Horace! Mr. Horace!—dear me, what 
a boy! I say, Mr. Horace, don’t you know 
your father is coming home this very blessed 
day, with all those city girls, and yet here you 
sit, although it is past five o’clock, in your old 
dressing-gown and slippers!—Dear me, Mr. 
Hor-a-ce !’”’ and elevating her voice almost to a 
scream, Mrs. Dimity, the housekeeper, ap- 
proached close to the elbow of the student, and 
placed her hand upon his shoulder. 

‘* Ah, Mrs. Dimity, dinner is ready then,— 
very well, don’t wait, I will be down in a 
moment,” said Horace, without, however, rais- 
ing his eyes from his book. 

‘* Dear me! dear me! do pray shut up your 
book, Mr. Horace!” cried the good woman; 
‘¢why, bless me, they will be here in an hour! 
Do now, Mr. Horace, go and shave yourself, 
and put on your new black coat and your 
satin vest,—why dearee me, your beard is as 
long as any old patriarch’s in the book of 
Genesis !—Come, Mr. Horace, I have laid your 
clothes all out for you—Mr. Horace! Mr. Ho- 
race! there, there!—Mercy on me, he don't 
hear no more than the dead!” And poor Mrs. 
Dimity made a second attempt to attract the 
attention of the absent young gentleman, by 
pulling his sleeve. 

‘Ah, yes; well, Mrs. Dimity, what were 
you saying ?” 

‘‘Why that it is time for you to make your- 
self decent to appear before the company,” 
replied the housekeeper. ‘‘For shame, Mr. 
Horace; why most young men would have been 
dressed an hour ago, and all on tiptoe, like 
Prince Chorazzin in the fairy tale, to see your 
beautiful cousins,—come now, throw away your 
book, do!” 

‘‘ My good Mrs. Dimity,”’ replied Horace smi- 
ling, ‘‘if you ever read Shakespeare I would ask, 
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‘What’s Hecuba to me or I toHecuba!’ Yet I 
thank you for reminding me of these expected 
guests, whom I had indeed forgotten.” 

‘«‘ Forgotten! dear me, did any one ever hear 
the like!” exclaimed Mrs. Dimity, raising her 
hands in astonishment. 

‘‘ How many of these cousins of mine do you 
expect ?” asked Horace. ‘‘ Mere school-girls, I 
suppose.” 

‘¢ All I know is, your father said he would 
bring home a whole coach-load, if he could get 
them,” answered Mrs. Dimity, ‘‘and I have 
been all the week getting the house in order 
for them—rubbing up the old furniture—clean- 
ing the brasses, whitening the linen, and filling 
the store closet with plenty of plum-cake and 
ginger-nuts! I vow and declare, Mr. Horace, 
it is absolutely provoking to see you take it so 
coolly, just as if your father was only going to 
bring home a new brood of ducks or chickens!” 

‘‘They will gabble as fast, no doubt,” said 
Horace. ‘‘I shall be glad, however, if my father 
finds pleasure from their society, Mrs. Dimity ; 
so far, their presence will be a relief to me.” 

‘Well, well, aren’t you going to dress your- 
self ?—Mercy on me, if you appear before them 
in that dishabilly, the poor things will think 
you are Valentine and Orson!” 

‘Rest easy, Mrs. Dimity—I will be in readi- 
ness to receive our guests. Don’t stop longer on 
my account, I beg,” returned Horace. 

“* 4-hem! hem !—just as sure as I live he will 
never stir a step if I don’t keep teasing him!” 
said the old housekeeper to herself, pretending 
to leave the room, but stopping midway to watch 
the effect of her previous admonition. 

In another moment Horace had apparently 
forgotten everything but the page before him, 
to which he now gave his most rapt attention. 

‘‘ How beautiful!” he exclaimed abstractedly 
—‘‘as A is to B, so is C to D—let me see—as X 
is to Y—so is M to N—what harmony !” 

“Dear, dear, only hear him!” cried Mrs. 
Dimity. ‘‘ What is the use of spending so much 
time if one can’t learn? Poor boy, he is always 
puzzling over A, B, and C—well, I don’t know 
much to be sure, but thank Heaven, I do know 
that AB spells ad, and CA spellsca! Mr. Ho- 
race!” and this time the vexed old lady shook 
our hero not very gently. 

“Ah yes, true—I had forgotten—well I will 
£0 now ;” and most reluctantly the student rose 
from the table, and casting ‘a long lingering 
look behind,’ proceeded to the duties of the 
toilet. 

Feeling that she had thus successfully ac- 
quitted herself of this responsibility, the house- 
keeper now hurried to the kitchen to see if the 
supper was in progress—the coffee boiling, and 
the rolls ready to put in the oven—from thence 
she put her head into the dairy, to look after 
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the fine, fragrant butter, and the rich cream 
set apart for the table. The tea-room next de- 
manded her attention—lifting the fine damask 
cloth spread over the tea equipage, to discover 
if the flies had dared to crawl within any chance 
opening, and were now, little thieves, feasting 
upon the delicious cake, the dishes of ruby 
quince, or the lumps of snowy sugar heaped so 
generously upon the social board. Her next visit 
was to the parlour, surveying for, at least, the 
twentieth time that day the proofs of her neat- 
ness and taste, displayed in its arrangement, 
and every time finding a little something to do 
—a chair to move half an inch to the right, a 
table to wheel a little more to the left—the cur- 
tains to be looped up or let down—books to 
move, and the little china vases filled with 
pretty flowers to rearrange, so as to exhibit to 
greater advantage some favourite blossom; and 
lastly, the notable old lady took a hurried and 
satisfactory inspection of the chambers, and 
then hastened to her own little room to doff the 
homely dark chintz gown for a more becoming 
attire, ere the arrival of Mr. Mansfield and his 
young nieces. 

A short time sufficed for her toilet, and Mrs. 
Dimity came forth arrayed in a shining black 
silk petticoat, relieved by a short gown 6r ne- 
gligée of white cambric falling just below the 
hips, and ornamented with a broad ruffle neatly 
plaited, and her gray hair combed smoothly back 
under a cap of the whitest and stiffest lawn. But 
of all her earthly possessions, that which the old 
lady most prized was the gold spectacles which 
Mr. Mansfield had presented her on Christmas, 
and these she had now mounted, together with 
the large silver watch once the property of her 
deceased husband. In this becoming and tidy 
garb, she now paused before the door of 
Horace’s chamber. 

‘*] may as well give him a call,” said she, 
‘‘for just as likely as not he is off in one of 
his absent fits again.” 

She listened a moment,—all was still—tap- 
tap-tap—no answer—tap-tap—‘ Mr. Horace!”’ 
—knock, knock,—‘‘ Mr. Hor’’—knock,—* ace! 
—Come, are you ready, Mr. Horace?” And the 
good lady, now quite out of patience, shook 
and pounded the door as if the house was on 
fire, and unconscious of danger, the inmate 
of the chamber calmly sleeping. 

‘‘Yes, Mrs. Dimity, yes, yes, I am coming, 
I hear,” said the voice of Horace, aroused at 
length by the din. 

Even as he spoke, the winding of the stage- 
horn proclaimed the approach of the travellers. 

‘« Mercy on me, here they come! There—the 
coach is now turning into the great gate,—do 
make haste, do, Mr. Horace.”” And as rapidly 
as she could the old lady descended the stairs, 
and throwing open the hall door, stepped out 
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upon the piazza to receive them. Horace al- 
most mechanically followed close behind her,— 
but, to the horror of the worthy housekeeper, 
all her labour of speech had been thrown away, 
for there he stood in the full glare of sunlight, 
still in robe-de-chambre and pantouffles, his beard 
unshorn, his hair disordered. ; 

«Good gracious, Mr. Horace! Do go back— 
you look like a fright—pray go quick,—I will 
say you are sick, or out, or anything, only 
don’t stand there in such a trim.” 

But it was too late. The driver cracked his 
whip—the horses bounded forward, and the 
crazy old coach drew up to the door. 

Merry peals of laughter met the ear, and the 
music of young, girlish voices,—bewitching 
little straw bonnets clustered together, and 
taper fingers and snowy wrists rested upon the 
old brown sides of the coach—then suddenly 
these were withdrawn, and fluttering veils 
thrown back, and out blazed a galaxy of the 
most brilliant orbs, all fixed with mischievous 
glance upon the person of our hero, standing 
ready to assist their egress from the stage. 

Agile as sylphs, out they sprang upon the 
bright green turf, and gathered around poor 
Horace, whilst Mr. Mansfield, his good-hu- 
moured face all in a glow of delight, slowly 
dismounted. 

‘¢ You need not laugh, you little jades, I am 
not as young as you are!—Ah, Horace, my 
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boy, how are you?” cried the old gentleman. 
‘Bless me, why don’t you salute your cousins? | 
Never be bashful, man,—here, this is your | 
cousin Kate, and this is her sister, Lucy Mans- | 
field, and here is my stately Constance, and 
this, the mirth-loving Gabriella Lincoln, and 


this is roguish Bessie, and this little—hey, | 








where is Meg ?—ah, there she goes, the gipsy, 
skimming over the lawn like a lapwing !” 

And each fair cousin in turn presented a 
rosy cheek to the salute of the embarrassed 
Horace. 

‘Well, girls, welcome to Mansfield Hall,” 
continued the old gentleman, as the gay party 
tripped up the steps of the portico. ‘‘ Here, 
Mrs. Dimity, I make over these merry girls to 
you. Show them their rooms, if you please, and 
then let’s have supper, for this long ride over 
the hills has given me a pretty sharp appetite. 
Hark ye, girls, you need not stop to beautify 
yourselves; there is nobody here but your old 
uncle to see you, for as for your cousin Horace, 
he will never look at you, or fall in love with 
you.” 

There was more than one arch glance cast 
toward the spot where Horace stood leaning 
against one of the pillars, feeling, it must be 
confessed, a little foolish at this blunt speech 
of his father,—and more than one little head 
was saucily tossed, ere the fair girls disap- 
peared with Mrs. Dimity into the house. 

‘* Nice girls, Horace, full of life and spirit !” 
exclaimed Mr. Mansfield, slapping him on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ Bless their sunny faces, why they 
have made me young again !—Hark, did you 


ever hear such music as that?” as a joyous 


laugh rang out upon the summer air from one 
of the upper windows. ‘Ah, I see you, minx!” 
shaking his cane at a mirthful face peeping 
down upon him through the fragrant sweet- 
brier which clustered around the casement. 
Horace quickly retreated into the hall, and 
passed on to his chamber, his ears yet ringing 
with that happy, merry laugh. 
(To be continued.) 





THE SEA-SHELL. 


BY MISS E. W. BARNES. 


On, there is music at my heart, 

If thou wilt bend thine ear 

And listen to the plaintive tone 

That is to me so dear! 

"Tis the echo of my mother’s voice, 

And I bore it thence with me, 

When they tore me from her heaving breast, 
The bosom of the sea. 


Now, ye may bear me wheresoe’er 
Your wandering steps may roam, 
But the music of my mother’s voice 
Shall tell me of my home: 





Ye may bear me o’er the mountain peak, 
Ye may bear me where ye will, 

But ye cannot tear it from my heart, 
Twill be my solace still. 


Ye may not bid it die away 

Upon the passing breeze, 

For, ’tis treasured like the diver’s pearls, 
Ay, dearer far than these, 

Within the heart which ye must break 
Ere the sound will cease to be, 

Of my mother’s voice—the Ocean’s voice— 
The murmur of the sea. 
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(Continued.) 


CHAPTER IIl. 


At a distance of two miles above Heywood’s 
farm, and on the southern branch of the Chi- 
cago, which winds its slightly serpentine 
course between the wood and the prairie, there 
was at that period a small deep bay, formed 
by two adjacent and abrupt points of densely 
wooded land, in the cool shadows of which the 
pike, the black bass, and the pickerel loved to 
lie in the heat of summer, and where, in early 
spring, though in less numbers, they were 
wont to congregate. This was the customary 
fishing spot of the garrison—six men and a 
non-commissioned officer going almost daily, 
with their ample store of lines and spears, as 
much, although not avowedly, for their own 
amusement, as for the supply of the officers’ 
table. What remained, after a certain division 
among these, became the property of the cap- 
tors, who, after appropriating to themselves 
what was necessary for their next day’s meal, 
distributed the rest among the non-commis- 
sioned officers and the company. As the season 
advanced and the fish became more plentiful, 
there was little limitation of quantity, for the 
freight nightly brought home, and taken by 
the line and spear alone, was sufficient to 
afford to every one abundance. In truth, even 
in the depth of winter, there was little priva- 
tion on the score of fresh food endured by the 
garrison,—the fat venison brought in, and sold 
for the veriest trifle by the Indians, the lus- 
cious and ample prairie-hen, chiefly shot by 
the officers, and the fish we have named, leav- 
ing little necessity for the consumption of the 


stored. 


On the day on which our narrative has 
commenced, the usual fishing party had ascended 
the river at an early hour, for the severeness 
of the season and the shortness of the days 
rendered it an object that they should be on 








the accustomed “spot” as soon as possible. | 


They had left the Fort at daybreak, passing 
Heywood’s farm at the moment when, for the 
purpose of foddering the cattle, he was with 
the boy, William, crossing in the canoe in 
which Ephraim Giles afterwards made his 
escape; the latter, with the Canadian, being 
engaged in felling trees, although in a different 
direction. Arrived at the little bay to which 
we have just adverted, the boat was fastened 
to the trunk of a tree which projected over the 
deep water at the point. This done, they 
stepped on shore, taking with them their fishing 
rods, bait, and haversacks, but leaving their 
spears and muskets in the boat, and dispersed 
themselves at short distances along the curve 
that formed the bay—which, however, was not 
more than three hundred yards in extent, from 
point to point. 

When they first cast their lines into the 
water, the sun’s rays were dimly visible 
through the thick wood in their rear. The 
early morning too had been cold, almost frosty, 
so much so that the wild ducks, which gene- 
rally evinced a good deal of shyness, now 
seemingly emboldened by the briskness of the 


_atmosphere, could be seen gliding about in 


considerable numbers about half a mile below 
them, while the fish, on the contrary, as though 
dissatisfied with the temperature of their ele- 
ment, refused to do what the men called the 
‘‘amiable,” by approaching the hook. Their 
occupation had been continued until long past 
midday, during which time not more than a 
dozen fish had been taken. Vexed at his non- 
success, for he had not even had a nibble, one 


| of the men flung his rod upon the bank impa- 
salt food with which it was but indifferently | 


tiently, and then seated himself on the project- 
ing root of a large tree, declaring it was all 


' nonsense to play the fool any longer, and that 


the most sensible thing they could do was to 
take their dinners, smoke their pipes, and 
wash down the whole with a little of the 
Wabash. 

‘I say, Collins,” remarked the Corporal 
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good-naturedly, ‘‘ we shall have poor fare even 
for the officers’ mess, let alone ourselves, if we 
all follow your example, and give up so soon. 
But, as you say, it’s time to have some grub, 
and we’ll try our luck afterwards.” 

‘¢Rome wasn’t built in a day,” said the man 
who had been fishing next to Collins, and 
drawing in his line also; ‘‘ we’ve a good many 
hours left yet.” 

Following the recommendation of their chief, 
the rest of the party sat down near the edge of 
the bank, and, opening their haversacks, pro- 
duced each his allowance of corn bread and 
venison, or salted pork, after despatching 
which, with the aid of clasp-knives, they took 
a refreshing ‘‘ horn” from the general canteen 
that Collins carried suspended over his shoul- 
der, and then drew forth and lighted their 
pipes. 

As the latter puffed away, with a vigour that 
proved either a preoccupied mind, or extreme 

gratification in the ‘‘weed,” he cast his eyes 
carelessly down the stream, where a large 
description of duck, called, by the French 
natives of the country, the cou rouge, from the 
colour of their necks, were disporting them- 
selves as though nothing in the shape of a fire- 
arm was near them—now diving—now rising 
on their feet, and shaking their outstretched 
wings—now chasing each other in limited 
circles—and altogether so apparently embold- 
ened by their immunity from interruption, as 
to come close to the bank, at a distance of little 
more than fifty yards from the spot where he 
sat. 

“It’s very ridiculous,” he at length re- 
marked, pouring forth, at the same time, an 
unusual volume of smoke, and watching its 
curling eddies as it rose far above his head, 
‘its very ridiculous, I say, that order of the 
Captain’s, that we sha’n’t fire. Look at them 
ducks, how they seem to know all about it, 
too.” 

‘*By Gosh,” said another, ‘I’ve a great 
notion to git my musket and have a slap into 
them—shall I, Corporal?” 

‘*Certainly not, Green,” was the answer. 
‘“‘If’twas known in the Fort I had permitted 
any of the party to fire, I should be broke, if I 
didn’t get picketed for my pains—and none of 
us would ever get out again.” 

‘‘No great harm in that either,” said the 
man who had made the novel observation that 
Rome had not been built in a day. 

The Corporal looked sharply at the last 
speaker, as if not fully comprehending his 
meaning. 

‘‘ Jackson means, no great harm if we never 
get out again,” interposed Collins, “and I 

think as he does; for I see no fun in rowing 
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four or five miles to fish, and scarcely get a 
sight of one.” 

‘*Well, but Collins, that’s not always our 
luck ; I’m sure we’ve had sport enough before. 
It must be because the weather’s rather cold 
to-day that the fish won’t bite.” 

‘It’s of no use his grumbling, Philips,” re- 
marked Corporal Nixon. ‘* We’re here not so 
much for our own sport, as on a duty for the 
garrison. Let me hear no more of this, Col- 
lins.” 

‘* Well, Corporal, that’s true enough,”’ said 
Green; ‘but, dash me, if it isn’t temptin’ to 
see them fellows there stealin’ upon us, and 
we lookin’ on and doin’ nothin’.” 

‘‘What fellows do you mean ?” inquired the 
Corporal, suddenly starting to his feet, and 
looking down the river. 

‘* Why, them ducks to be sure—see how they 
come sailin’ towards us, asif they knew all 
about the Captain’s order—no jumpin’ or friskin’ 
now, but all of a heap.” ° 

‘‘Yes, but I say, what’s that black-looking 
thing beyond the ducks?” asked one who had 
not hitherto spoken, pointing with his finger. 

‘¢Where—where, Weston?” exclaimed one 
or two voices, and the speakers looked in the 
direction indicated. 

‘‘Hang me if it isn’t a bear!” said Collins, 
in a low tone; ‘that’s the chap that has sent 
the ducks so near us. Do let me have a crack 
at him, Corporal. He’s large enough to supply 
the whole garrison with fresh meat for three 
days, and will make up for the bad fishing— 
only one shot, Corporal, and I engage not to 
miss him.” 

True enough, there was, near the centre of 
the stream, a dark object, nearly half a mile 
distant, which all joined in pronouncing to be 
a bear. It was swimming vigorously across 
to their own side of the river. 

‘“T think we might take him as he lands,” 
observed Green. ‘‘ What say you, Corporal? 
I reckon you'll let us try that, if you won’t let 
us fire.” 

«Stay all of you where you are,” was the 
reply. ‘‘I can manage him myself with 4 
spear, if I can only be in time before he reaches 
the shore. If not, it’s no matter, because I 
won't alléw a trigger to be pulled.” 

Corporal Nixon was a tall, active, strong- 
limbed Virginian. He soon cleared the space 
that separated them from the boat, and jump- 
ing to the stern, seized one of the fishing- 
spears, and then moved on through the wood 
that densely skirted the bank. But he had not 
been ten minutes gone when he again made 
his appearance, not immediately by the half- 
formed path he had previously taken, but by 4 
slight detour to the rear. 

‘¢ Hist, hist!” said he in an audible whisper, 
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as soon as he saw that he was perceived, mo- | 
tioning at the same time with his hand to enjoin 
silence and concealment; then, beckoning to 
Weston to join him, he again moved along the 
path with the light tread of one who fears to 
alarm an object unconscious of danger. 

All had the sense to understand that there 
was some good reason for the conduct of the 
Corporal, and with the exception of Weston, 
who had promptly obeyed the signal, busily 
but silently resumed their morning’s occupa- 
tion. 

First a quarter of an hour, and then minute 
after minute passed away, yet there was no 
sign of the return of their companions. What 
could be the meaning of this? If the bear 
had not proved to be too much for both, they 
ought to have killed him and rejoined them 
before this. Curiosity—nay, apprehension— 
finally overcame the strong sense of obedience 
to orders which had been literally drilled into 
them, and they all, at the suggestion of Green, 
dropped their rods on the bank, and moved 
cautiously in the direction that had been taken 
by the Corporal and Weston. Great was the 
surprise, however, of Collins, then a little in 
advance, when, on nearing the spot where the 
boat lay moored, he beheld, not those of whom 
they were in search, but a naked and hideously 
painted savage, in the very act of untying the 
rope by which the skiff was fastened to the 
gnarled and projecting root of the tree. Sensi- 
ble that there was impending danger, although 
he knew not of what precise kind, inasmuch as 
there was no reason to apprehend anything 
hostile from the Indians, with all of whom 
around the Fort they had always been on the 
best terms, he sprang forward to arrest the 
movement. But the distance was several rods, 
and the savage, alarmed by the rustling made 
among the brushwood and foliage, now put his 
shoulder to the boat, and in the next instant 
would have had it far into the stream, had not 
a hand, suddenly protruded from beneath the 
hollow clump of earth on which the tree grew, 
grasped him firmly by the ankle, even while in 
the act of springing into the forcibly impelled 
skiff. For a moment or two he grappled 
tightly with his hands upon the bow of the 
boat, but finding the pressure on his imprisoned 
limb too great for resistance, he relinquished 
his hold, falling upon his face in the water, 
from which he was dragged, although without 
violence, by Corporal Nixon, who had emerged 
from his hiding-place. 

When the Indian was suffered to rise, there 
was a threatening expression on his counte- 
nance, which not even the number of those by 
whom he was surrounded could check, and he 
made an involuntary motion of his hand to his 
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scalping-knife (the only weapon with which he 


was armed), that lay in its sheath dangling 
from his girdle. Seeing, however, that there 
was no hostile disposition manifested by the 
party, he speedily relinquished his first impulse, 
and stood upright before them, with a bold but 
calm look. 

‘‘What you want with boat?” asked the 
Corporal, almost involuntarily, and without the 
slightest expectation that his question could be 
understood. 

‘‘Me want ’em cross,” replied the Indian, 
pointing to the opposite shore. 

‘‘But why you come in bearskin?” and in 
his turn the Corporal pointed with his finger in 
the direction in which the supposed bear had 
been seen. 

‘‘Ugh!” muttered the savage, finding that 
he had been detected in his disguise. / 

‘*What nation you? Pottawatomie ?”’ 

‘*Wah! Pottawatomie.” 

‘Curious enough,” remarked Corporal Nixon, 
addressing himself to his comrades. ‘I don’t 
half like the look of the fellow, but I suppose 
it’s all right. We must not offend him.—You 
chief?” he continued, pointing to a large silver 
medal suspended over the breast of the athletic 
and well-proportioned Indian. 

‘‘ Yes; me chief,—Pottawatomie chief,” and 
he made a sign in the direction of the Fort, 
near which the encampment of that tribe lay. 

‘You friend, then?” pursued the Corporal, 
extending his hand. 

‘‘Yes, me friend,” he answered promptly, 
brightening up and taking the proffered hand. 
‘*You give ’em boat?” 

‘“‘Do you see anything green in my eye?” 
asked the Virginian, incapable, even under the 
circumstances, of repressing the indulgence of 
his humour. 

But the party questioned, although speaking 
a little English, was not sufficiently initiated 
in its elegancies to comprehend this, so he 
merely answered with a ‘‘ugh!” while the 
greater portion of the men laughed boisterously, 
both at the wit of the Corporal and the seeming 
astonishment it excited. 

This mirth by no means suited the humour 
of the Indian. He felt that it was directed 
towards himself, and again he stood fierce and 
motionless before them. 

Corporal Nixon at once became sensible of 
his error. To affront one of the friendly chiefs 
would, he knew, not only compromise the inte- 
rests of the garrison, but incur the severe dis- 
pleasure of the commanding officers, who had 
always enjoined the most scrupulous abstinence 
from anything offensive to them. 

‘¢T only meant to say,” he added, again ex- 
tending his hand, ‘‘I can’t give ’em boat. 
White chief,’”’—and he pointed in the direction 
of the Fort—‘‘ no let me.” 
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“Ugh!” grunted the savage, his stern fea- 
tures brightening up as with a last hope. 
‘« Spose come with Injin ?” 

For a moment or two the Corporal hesitated 
whether or not to put the man across, but when 
he reflected on the singular manner of his 
advent, and other circumstances connected 
with his appearance among them, his customary 
prudence came to his aid, and, while avoiding 
all ground for offence by his mode of refusal, 
he gave him peremptorily to understand that 
there was an order against his suffering the 
boat to leave its present station. 

Again the countenance of the Indian fell, 
even while his quick eye rolled everywhere. 
‘‘You no give ’em boat, Injin swim,” he at 
length remarked. 

‘Just as you please,” answered Corporal 
Nixon. ‘‘ By and by soger go to the Fort, take 
Injin with ’em.” 

‘*No, Injin cross here ;”’ and, as he spoke, he 
sprung again to the bow of the boat, and with 
one bound, cleared the intervening space to the 
very stern. 

Several heavy splashes in the water—a mut- 
tered curse from the Corporal—some confusion 
among his men—and the savage was seen 
nearly half-way across the river, swimming like 
an eel to the opposite shore. 

«The awkward brute!” exclaimed the Cor- 
poralangrily. ‘‘ How many muskets are there 
overboard, Jackson ?” 

‘«Only three—and two cartouch boxes.” 

‘¢ Only three, indeed !—I wish the fellow had 
been at Old Nick, instead of coming here to 
create all this confusion. Is the water deep at 
the stern?” 

‘‘Nearly a fathom, I reckon,” was the 
reply. 

‘‘Then, my lads, you must bob for other 
fish to-day. Jackson, can you see the muskets 
at the bottom ?” 


‘‘Not a sign of them,” answered the man, 
as, lying flat on the boat, he peered intently 
into the water; ‘‘the bottom is covered with 
weeds, and I can just see the tails of two large 
pikes wriggling among them. By Gemini, I 
think I could take them both if I had my rod 
here.” 

‘Never mind them,” resumed the Corporal, 
again delivering himself of a little wit. ‘* Mus- 
kets will be of far more use to us just now than 
pikes. We must fish them up, or there will be 
the deuce to pay if we go home without 
them.” 

‘Then there’s no other way than diving for 
them,” pursued Jackson, still looking down- 
wards ; ‘‘not even the glitter of a barrel can I 
see. They must have buried themselves in the 
weeds. I say, Weston,” slightly raising his 
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head and turning his face to the party named, 
‘*you’re a good diver?” 

‘Yes, and Collins better than myself.” 

‘‘ Well then, here’s at it,” resumed Jackson, 
rising, commencing to strip himself. ‘It’s 
only by groping and feeling that we can find 
the arms, and when once we have tumbled on 
"em, it will be easy enough to get them up 
with one hand while we swim with the other. 
Here, we must plunge from the stern,’ he 
added, as the men just named jumped on board 
and commenced undressing themselves. 

‘* How come the Indian to knock the muskets 
overboard, Corporal?’ inquired one of the 
party who had not yet spoken—a fat, portly 
man, with along hooked nose and a peaked 
chin. 

‘‘’m dashed if I can tell myself, though I 
was looking at him as he jumped from one end 
of the boat to the other. All I know is that 
the firelocks were propped against the stern of 
the boat as we placed them, with the belts of 
the cartouch boxes slung between the ramrods 
and the barrels; and I suppose, for I don’t 
know how else it could be done, that, instead of 
lighting on the seat, he must have passed it 
and put his foot on the muzzles, and with the 
weight of his body, as he fell, tipped them 
heels over head into the water.” 

‘¢ Corporal,” ventured Collins, as he removed 
his last garment, ‘‘you asked that painted 
chap if he saw anything green in your eye. 
Now that is as the case may be, but hang me, 
wasn’t it a little green to take him for a Potta- 
watomie?” 

‘*And how do you know he wasn’t a Potta- 
watomie—who made you a judge of Indian 
flesh?” retorted the Corporal, with an air of 
dissatisfaction. ‘‘Didn’t he say he was, and 
didn’t he wear a chief’s medal?” 

‘*Say! yes, I'll be bound he’d say and wear 
anything to gull us, but I’m sure he’s no Pot- 
tawatomie. I never saw a Pottawatomie of 
that build. They are tall, thin, skinny, bony 
fellows, while this chap was square, stout, 
broad-shouldered, and full of muscle.” 

Corporal Nixon pondered a little, because 
half-convinced, but would not acknowledge 
that he could have been mistaken. ‘Are you 
all ready?” he at length inquired, anxious, 
like most men, when driven into a corner on 
one topic, to introduce another. 

‘* All ready,” answered Jackson, taking the 
first plunge in the direction in which he knew 
the muskets must have fallen. 

Before following his example, the others 
waited for his report. This was soon given. 
He had got hold of one of the muskets and 
partly lifted it from its bed, but the network 
of strong weeds above it opposing too much 
resistance, he had been compelled to quit his 
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hold, and come to the surface of the water for | came in contact with his naked breast. 


air. 
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‘¢Here’s for another trial,” said Collins, as | 


he made his own plunge in the same direction. 
In a few minutes he too reappeared, bearing in 
his right hand, not a firelock, but two of the 
missing cartouch boxes with their belts. 

‘‘[ think, my lads, if two of you were to 
separate the weeds with your hands, so as to 
clear each musket, the other might easily 
bring it up.” 

The suggestion of the Corporal was at once 
acted upon, but it was not until after several 
attempts had been made to liberate the arms 
from their weblike canopy, that two were 
finally brought up and placed in the boat. 
The third they groped for in vain, until at 
length the men, dispirited and tired, declared it 
was utterly useless to prosecute the search, 
and that the other musket must be given up 
for lost. 

This, however, did not suit the views of the 
correct Corporal. He said pointedly, that he 
would almost as soon return to the Fort without 
his head as without his arms, and that the day 
having been thus far spent without the accom- 
plishment of the object for which they were 
there, he was determined to devote the remain- 
der of it to the search. Not being a bad diver 
himself, although he had not hitherto deemed 
it necessary to add his own exertions to those 
of his comrades, he now stripped himself, de- 
siring those who had preceded him to throw on 
their shirts and rest themselves for another 
plunge, when he should have succeeded in 
finding out where the missing musket had 
lodged. 

‘*What’s that?” exclaimed Jackson, pointing 
to a small dark object of an oblong shape, 
which was floating about half-way between the 
surface of the place into which the divers had 
plunged and the weeds below. 

‘‘Where? where?” inquired several voices, 
but in the next instant it had wholly disap- 
peared from their view. 

‘What did it look like,” asked the Corporal, 
ever on the qui vive. 

‘‘It must have been a muskrat,” said Jack- 
son; ‘‘ there’s plenty of them about here, and I 
reckon our diving has disturbed the fellow.” 

Corporal Nixon now took his leap, but some 
paces farther out from the shore than his com- 
panions. The direction he had taken happened 
to be the right one. Extending his arms as he 
reached a space entirely free from weeds, his 
right hand encountered the cold barrel of the 
musket; but as he sought to glide it along in order, 
that he might grasp the butt, and thus drag it 

endwise up, his touch encountered the hair of 
some animal which rested on the weapon, and 
Caused it to float slightly upwards, until it 
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Now 
Corporal Nixon was a fearless soldier, whose 
nerves were not easily shaken, but the idea of 
a nasty muskrat, as they termed it, floating so 


| near, and touching his naked person, produced 


in him unconquerable disgust, even while it 
gave him the desperate energy to clutch the 
object with a nervous grasp, without any re- 
gard to the chances of his being bitten in the 
act by the small sharp teeth of the animal. 
But the Corporal’s consternation was even 
greater when, on enclosing it within his rough 
palm, he felt the whole to collapse, as though 
it had been a heavy air-filled bladder burst by 
the compression of his fingers. A new feeling, 
a new chain of ideas now took possession of 
him, and leaving the musket where it was, he 
rose near the spot from whence he had started, 
and still clutching his hairy and undesira- 
ble prize, threw it from him towards the boat, 
into the bottom of which it fell after grazing 
the cheek of Collins. 

‘* Pooh! pooh! pooh !” spluttered the latter, 
moving as if the action was necessary to dis- 
embarrass him of the unsightly object no longer 
there. 

A new source of curiosity was now created, 
not only among the swimmers, but the idlers 
who were smoking their pipes and looking 
carelessly on. All now, without venturing to 
touch the loathsome-looking thing, gathered 
around it, endeavouring to ascertain what it 
really was. 

‘* What do you make of the creature ?” asked 
Corporal Nixon, who, now ascending the side 
of the boat, observed how much the interest of 
his companions had been excited. 

‘‘T’m sure I can’t say,” answered Jackson ; 
‘‘it looks for all the world like a rat—dead 
enough, though, for it does not budge an 
inch.” 

‘<I should say it was a great bat, rather,” 
added Weston, ‘‘for when I saw it, before it 
hit Collins’s face,”—here the latter shuddered, 
—‘‘it seemed to have its wings quite spread 
out like.” 

‘‘Let’s see what it is,” said the man with 
the long hooked nose and the peaked chin, 
whose name was Cass. By no means anxious, 
however, to touch it with his hands, he took 
up a spear and turned over and over the clammy 
and moveless mass. 

‘‘Just as I thought,” exclaimed the Cor- 
poral shuddering, as the weapon, unfolding the 
whole to view, disclosed alternately the mois- 
tened hair and thick and bloody skin of a 
human head. 

‘¢ Gemini!” cried Jackson, ‘how can this be? 
That scalp has been freshly taken—this very 
day—yet how could it get here?” 

‘‘Depend upon it,” said Green, “ that chief 
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that was here just now could tell us somethin’ 
about it if he had a mind.” 

‘Then he must have had it stuck in his 
breechcloth,” said the Corporal quietly, ‘for 
not a rag else had he about him. No, no, it 
couldn’t be him, and yet it’s very strange.” 

‘‘Of course it couldn’t be him,” maliciously 
interposed Collins, who at that moment had so 
far conquered his first disgust as to take the 
subject of discussion in his own hands; ‘for 
you know he was a Pottawatomie, and therefore 
wouldn’t scalp for the world.” 

‘‘But whose can it be?” resumed Jackson, 
‘‘and how did it get here? I am sureit is that 
of a boy.” 

‘*Could it have floated here from the farm ?” 
half questioned Green, musingly; ‘‘somethin’ 
struck me like shots from that quarter about an 
hour before the Injin swum across, and dash 
me! now I recollect it, ’'m sure I heard a cry 
just after the Corporal left us to go after that 
bear.” 

‘* Nonsense,” said the Virginian, ‘‘ how could 
it float against the current? and as for the 
shot, you must have taken Eph Giles’s axe- 
blows for them—you know he’s chopping wood 
not far off—besides, you couldn’t hear shots at 
that distance. If you did, it must have been 
from some of the hunters.” 

‘* But, Corporal, the cry Green says he heard 
when you left us?” urged Jackson. 

‘* All stuff!” said the Corporal. ‘‘ Did any- 
body else hear it besides Green ?—You were all 
sitting on the bank with him.” 

No one answering in the affirmative, Corporal 
Nixon declared the thing was impossible, or he 
should have heard it too, nor could he see what 
connexion there was between that cry—sup- 
posing even there had been one—and the facts 
that had come immediately under their own 
observation. 

‘* Hist!” interrupted Collins, placing one 
hand upon the speaker’s shoulder, and with 
the other directing his attention to what, now 
seen by the whole of the party, was ill calcu- 
lated to reassure them. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SreatrHity gliding through the fresh and 
thinly-foliaged wood that skirted the opposite 
shore, yet almost concealed them from view, 
Corporal Nixon now beheld the crouching forms 
of several armed Indians, nearly naked, and 
evidently in war costume. They were follow- 
ing the serpentine course necessitated by the 
interposing trees, and seeking cautiously to 
establish themselves behind cover, on the very 
verge of the bank. 


‘* Back, men, for your lives—there’s nothing 
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friendly there,” exclaimed the Virginian, the 
moment his glance had taken in the scene. 
‘*Out with the arms and divide the dry ammu- 
nition. Collins, you are a smart fellow, do you 
and Green set to work and light a fire, but out 
of sight, and dry those muskets as fast as you 
can. There are twelve rounds in each of the 
four remaining cartouch boxes; these will do 
for a spell. Jackson, Philips, take two stand 
of arms, no matter where, and tree yourselves 
so as to cover the boat, while Cass lies flat in 
the stern, and keeps a good look-out on the 
movements of the devils without exposing him- 
self. Now, my lads, do all this very quietly, 
and as if you didn’t think there was danger at 
hand. If they see any signs of alarm they 
will pitch it into you directly. As it is, they 
are only waiting to settle themselves, and do it 
at their leisure.” 

‘‘Pity they don’t make a general of you, 
Corporal,” remarked Collins, as he proceeded 
quietly with Green to the execution of the duty 
assigned to them. ‘Sure Washington or Hull 
himself couldn’t better command a little army. 
Is your battle order finished, General ?”’ 

‘‘None of your nonsense, Master Collins. 
This is no time for jesting. Go and dry those 
arms, and when you have made them so that 
they can send a bullet from their throats, join 
Jackson and Philips in covering the boat; 
Weston, we’ll take up our old station.” 

And in less time than we have taken to de- 
scribe the cause of the alarm, and the orders 
given in consequence, the men had hastened to 
execute the several duties assigned to them on 
shore, while Cass remained, not only with a 
view of showing the Indians that the boat was 
not wholly unguarded, but to be enabled to 
inform his comrades, who could distinctly hear 
him without rendering any particular elevation 
of his voice necessary, of any important de- 
monstration on the part of the former. This 
quietude of arrangement on the part of Corporal 
Nixon had seemingly not been without effect. 
It was evident that the Indians had no suspicion 
that they had been seen, and even when the men 
coolly quitted the boat, they showed no impa- 
tience indicative of an impression that the 
party were seeking to shield themselves from 
an impending danger. 

‘‘This silence is strange enough,” said the 
Corporal to his companions, after they had 
been for some minutes secreted in the cavity 
from which the departure of the Indian with 
the boat had been arrested. ‘I almost wish 
they would fire a shot, for that would at once 
tell us how to act, and what we are to expect, 
whether they’re friendly Indians or not.” 

But no shot was fired—and from the moment 
when the men quitted the boat, and took up 
the positions assigned to them, everything had 
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continued silent as the grave on the opposite 
shore, and not the vestige of an Indian could 
be seen. 

‘‘But for that scalp,” again remarked the 
Corporal, ‘‘I should take the party to have 
been friendly Indians, perhaps just returned 
from a buffalo hunt, and come down to the 
water to drink. They are surely gone again.” 

‘‘ Look there,” said Weston in a more sub- 
dued tone, while he placed his hand on the 
shoulder of his superior, as they crouched in 
their hiding-place, ‘‘look there, Corporal,” 
and he pointed with his finger to the opposite 
bank; ‘‘do you see that large black-looking 
log lying near the tall hickory, and with its 
end towards us?” 

«Yes; what of it?” 

‘‘Well, don’t you see something crouching 
between the log and the tree — something 
jammed in like—see, it moves a little.” 

Corporal Nixon strained his gaze in the 
direction indicated, but was obliged to admit 
that, although he distinctly enough saw the log 
and the tree, he could not discern anything 
between them. 
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‘““Now, do you see it?” again eagerly in- 
quired Weston, as at that moment the body of 
some animal was seen to turn itself within the | 
very limited space which had been indicated. | 

‘Yes, I see it now,” replied the Virginian, 
“but it’s as likely to be a hog as a man, for 
anything I can make of the shape—a hog that 
has been filling his skin with hickory nuts, and 
but now waking out of his sleep. Still, as the 
Indians were there just now, it may be that, if 
they are gone, they have left a spy behind | 
them. We'll soon know though how matters 
stand, for it won’t do to remain here all night. 
Cass,” addressing the man in the boat, who 
was crouched at the stern, only occasionally 
taking a sly peep and immediately withdrawing 
his head, ‘‘place your cap on the top of the | 
rudder, and lie flat in the bottom. If they are 
there, and mean to fire at all upon us, they 
will try their hands upon that.” 

‘‘T hope they are good marksmen,” replied | 
the man, as, raising his right arm, he removed | 
his forage-cap and placed it conspicuously on 
the rudder. ‘I’ve no great fancy for those 
Pottawatomie bullets, and give them a wide 
berth when I can.” 

‘“‘Now are you convinced?” asked Weston 
addressing the Corporal, as both distinctly saw 
the object upon which their attention had been 
anxiously fixed raise his head and shoulders, 
while he deliberately rested his rifle against 
the log on his right. 

“Close down, Cass—don’t move,” enjoined 
the Virginian; “the bait has taken, and we 
shall have a shot presently.” 
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‘“‘Two almost imperceptible jets of spiral 
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smoke, and crack, crack, went two rifles, while, 
simultaneously with the report, fell back into 
the boat the perforated forage-cap. Both balls 
had passed through it, and lodged in the trunk 
of the tree to which the skiff was moored, and 
behind which Jackson and Philips had taken 
their stand. 

Evidently believing that they had killed a 
man, the whole band of Indians, hitherto con- 
cealed behind logs and trees and among the 
underwood, now rose to their feet, and uttered 
a fierce and triumphant yell. 

**Devilish good fun that,” remarked Green, 
whose face had been touched by a splinter of 
bark torn from the tree by one of the balls. 

‘* Don’t uncover yourselves, my lads,” hastily 
commanded the Corporal; ‘all the fellows 
want now is to see us exposed, that they may 
have a crack at us.” 

‘*We’ve dried the muskets after a fashion,”’ 
said Collins, as he now approached Jackson 
and Philips. ‘‘Give us a cartridge, and let’s 
see whether we can’t match the devils at that 
work.” Then, having loaded, he, without asking 
the permission of his superior, leaned his mus- 
ket against the tree, and taking a steady aim 
at the man who had fired from the point first 
noticed by Weston, drew the trigger. 

The shot had evidently taken effect, for two 


| other Indians were now seen going to the 


assistance of their comrade, whom they raised 
from the ground (where all had again secreted 
themselves after the first yell), and hurried to 
the rear. 

A loud cheer burst from the lips of Collins, 
which was answered immediately by the whole 
of the savages, who, from various contiguous 
points, sprang again to their feet, and vocife- 
rating the war-whoop, dashed into the river 


' nearly up to their necks, seemingly thirsting 


to overcome the only obstacle which prevented 
them from getting at their desired victims. 
But at the very moment when several of them 
were holding their rifles aloft with the right 
hand, and securing their powder-horns between 
their teeth, while Corporal Nixon issued to his 
small party the strictest injunction not to pull 
another trigger until the savages should begin 
to swim, to the astonishment of all, came the 
sullen and unusual booming of the cannon from 
the Fort. 

For a moment the men, taking their eyes off 
the sights of their muskets, listened attentively 
for a repetition of the sound. But no second 
report reached their ears. 

‘‘That,” said Green, ‘‘was a warning for 
us.” 

‘¢Tt was,” observed the Corporal. ‘Had the 
danger been there, they would have fired again. 
Depend upon it, my lads, there is more going 
on here than we think. So don’t throw away 
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your ammunition. 
must tell.” 

‘« Well, we can but sell our scalps as dearly 
as possible,” interposed Collins, who had again 
loaded, and was now in the act of raising and 
supporting his musket against a tree. ‘‘ But 
look, look! see how the fellows are scamper- 
ing.” 

«« Don’t fire then, don’t fire,” hastily enjoined 
the corporal. ‘If they will go quietly, let 
them. We must not lose our time dallying 
here, but make our way back to the Fort. 
That gun was meant to recall us as well as to 
warn us, and luckily it has frightened the 
Indians, so that they won’t care much to attack 
us now.” 

Meanwhile the savages, obeying, as it ap- 
peared, the voice of their leader, who Collins 
swore he could identify, even at that distance, 
as the man who had attempted to carry off the 
boat, quitted the river for the cover of the 
wood, and, after a hurried consultation, re- 
treated slowly in the direction of the prairie, 
without clamour of any description. 

‘* Well rid of them, if they are gone,” said 
the Corporal, well pleased at their departure. 
‘* We must keep a sharp look-out though, and 
see if they return.” 

‘‘How many were they?” asked Jackson. 
‘Can you give a guess, Collins?” 

** About a dozen of them I should say ; indeed 
I counted that number exactly, as they passed 
through the small patch of clearing made by 
Eph Giles’s axe.” 

‘*Can they have gone to the farm ?”’ observed 
the Corporal musingly; ‘‘if so, my lads, we had 
better get away as soon as possible, for there 
they will find canoes to cross.” 

** Why sure they can swim across well enough. 
The river is not so wide as to prevent them 
from doing that on a pinch,” remarked Philips. 

‘‘Swim! of course they can,” answered Col- 
lins, ‘but not without having their rifles as 
well wetted as our muskets were a little while 
ago. I say, Corporal, I see the trick of that 
rascally chief now. He jumped upon the arms 
purposely to overturn them in the river, when 
he found he couldn’t get the boat and all our 
firelocks on the other side.” 

“Yes, that was a trick!” remarked Jackson; 
‘but, Corporal, you havn’t told us how the 
dickens that fellow came there, instead of the 
bear you went to spear.” 

“This is no time to talk about it,” seriously 
rejoined the Virginian. ‘Some night when 
we are on guard I will tell you what little I 
know ; at present let us see to getting back to 
our post. Collins, you seem the crack shot of 
the party; are you loaded ?” 

‘I am, Corporal,” returned Collins, some- 
what self-sufficiently. ‘‘ Have you got another 
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Indian for me to pink? If so, just point him 
out, and this good barrel of Uncle Sam’s will 
soon do his job.” 

** Not just yet,” answered the Corporal,“ but 
hear my orders. You will follow the path 
along the bank, and move along cautiously 
until you reach Heywood’s stacks. Conceal 
yourself behind them until we come down with 
the boat, and keep a sharp look-out on all that 
you see passing in and near the farm. Now 
remember, Collins, not a shot, unless it be to 
save your life—otherwise you will get us all 
into a scrape.” 

‘Never fear me, General Nixon,” and here 
he touched his cap with all the respect he 
would have evinced to an officer of that rank. 
‘‘T’ve brought one of the imps down, and that 
I reckon is nearly as good work for one day as 
filling the old boat with fish, or having a shot 
at them ducks, as I wanted, this morning. 
Now, then, I’m off; but if I see anything, shall 
I halloo out, and let you know there’s dan- 
ger?” 

‘‘Not by a long chalk!” returned the Corpo- 
ral. ‘All I want you to do is to keep your 
tongue in your head and your eyes open. If 
you see anything to alarm you, come back 
quietly and let us know. We shall be moving 
down close to the bank of the river. And now 
start.” 

Collins threw his musket to the trail and 
advanced cautiously, though fearlessly, along 
the scarcely perceptible pathway, intercepted 
at every third or fourth step by creeping vines 
that protruded from the earth, and rendered 
it necessary, in order to prevent his tripping, 
that he should raise his feet somewhat in the 
manner of a horse with the stringhalt. 

He had not proceeded half a mile, when, at 
an angle of the ill-defined path, formed by a 
point where the river was narrowest, he was 
startled at the sight of a human body lying 
across his course, evidently on its face, although 
the head was concealed from view by a large 
tree that bordered upon the road. His first 
impulse was to turn back and acquaint the 
Corporal with what he had discovered, but a 
few moments of reflection satisfying him of the 
ridicule he should incur in reporting, without 
being enabled to state with accuracy on what, 
he boldly advanced. On approaching it he 
found that the body was lifeless, while the red 
and scalpless head, previously hidden from his 
view, was exuding drops of thick blood, that 
trickled slowly over the pale features of a youth 
of tender age, the expression of which had 
been worked into an intensity of terror, and 
there remained. Ata few paces from the head, 
and close upon the verge of the bank lay 4 
dressed bearskin, which had evidently been 
saturated with wet, but was now fast drying 
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in the air and what little sunlight was occa- | 
sionally thrown upon it through the dense 
branches of the forest. 

There are situations in which the mind is 
nerved to do that from which, in cooler mo- 
ments, it would shrink with disgust. It 
chanced that Collins had retained the scalp so 
singularly found at the bottom of the river by 
Corporal Nixon, and this circumstance at once 
determined him. 

Instead of hastening by an object so appalling, 
Collins rested his musket against a tree, and 
taking the scalp from between the ramrod and 
the stock, where he had introduced it, knelt by 
the body, and spreading out the humid skin to 
its fullest extent, applied it to the bleeding ex- 
cavation. As he had suspected, they corre- 
sponded exactly, making due allowance for the 
time they had been separated, and he had now 
no longer a doubt that the mutilated boy was 
Wilton, one of Mr. Heywood’s ‘‘helps.” A 
much more important discovery than this, 
however, resulted from his vain endeavours to 
recognise the boy from his features—these were 
so contracted with terror, as has already been 
said, and so covered with blood, as to be undis- 
tinguishable. But on turning him on his back 
and passing his hands over his face, Collins 
was surprised to find that there was not that 
icy chill which he had expected; on the con- 
trary, the faint warmth which indicates sus- 
pended animation; and deeper yet was the 
gratification of the rude soldier when, on 
opening the shirt, and placing his hand on the 
heart of the boy, he felt an occasional and | 
spasmodic pulsation, denoting that life was 
not utterly extinct. 








With an eagerness to preserve life in strong 
contrast with his recent triumph at destroying 
it, his anxiety for the recovery of the boy was 
almost paternal. Fortunately, the latter part 
of the day had been free from the chilliness of 
the morning, so that although the naked skull 
must have been for some hours exposed, the 
genial state of the atmosphere gave fair ear- | 
nest that the brain itself, even if affected, had | 
not sustained mortal injury. Spreading wide | 
the scalp in his open palms, Collins now 
breathed heavily upon it until it attained what | 








, 
he conceived to be the necessary warmth, | 
| 


when, gently applying it to the denuded crown, 
passed his handkerchief, which he had removed 
affecting the injured part. 


This done, he 


poured a few drops of whiskey from his can- | 


teen through his closed lips, then wrapping 
him up in the bearskin, and raising him gently 
on his left shoulder, he rose from his stooping 


| fight their enemies at less disadvantage. 
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posture, and seizing in his right hand his 
musket, which he continued at the trail, pur- 
sued his route to the haystacks as directed. 

In the mean time, Corporal Nixon, with the 
remainder of the fishing party, was slowly 
descending the river, hugging the eastern shore 
as closely as possible, in order that if, suddenly 
attacked, they might on the instant leap into 
the river, and, covering themselves by the boat, 
The 
Corporal himself and Weston kept a vigilant 
look-out, the one at the bow, the other at the 
stern, while the four remaining men, Jackson, 
Green, Philips, and Cass, pulled so noiselessly 
that the dip of their oars, and the unavoidable 
jar of the rowlocks could not be heard at a 
distance of more than ten yards. At this slow 
rate much time was necessarily consumed, so 
that it was quite dark when they reached the 
traverse opposite the farm where Eph Giles 
had crossed, and whither Collirs had been 
despatched to make his observations. 

The patience of the latter had been much 
tried, for it had seemed to him that his com- 
rades had been an age in making their appear- 
ance. Thesun was just setting as he had reached 
the outermost haystack, and his anxiety for 
his charge had become intense. Seeing the 
canoe drawn up on the beach, and the paddles 
in it, he had felt a strong inclination to cross, 
and procure some efficient relief for the insen- 
sible boy, but the silence that reigned around 
the dwelling had awed him, and checked this 
first and natural impulse. 
be seen 


Not a soul was to 
not a voice to be heard—not even the 
barking of Loup Garou, the bleating of a sheep, 
or the lowing of an ox. What could this mean? 
and was the fate of the boy connected with that 
of the other inmates of the farm? 
were they? , 

Another consideration induced Collins to 
suppress his first impulse, and that was the 
apprehension that his strange charge might be 
detained by Mr. Heywood, when his only 
chance of recovery lay in the speedy examina- 
tion and dressing of his injuries by the surgeon. 
There was no alternative then but to wait 





If so, where 


| patiently for the arrival of the boat, into which 


the boy could be placed, and so conveyed to 
the Fort. Meanwhile, as the night air was 


becoming chill, and a slight fog rising from the 
to which he fitted it as well as he could, he | 


water, the considerate soldier did all he could 


'to shield his protégé from their pernicious 
from his throat, over it and under the chin of | 
the boy, securing it in such manner as to pre- | 
vent the chill of the approaching night from 


effect. Strewing on the ground a few armsful 
of hay taken from the stack around which the 
hungry cattle now gathered, eager for food, he 
extended on it the yet inanimate form of the 
youth, embracing the body in order to impart 
'to it the benefit of animal heat, and in this 
| position, his head being slightly raised, eagerly 
| endeavoured to discern, through the darkness, 
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not only what might be seen on the opposite 
shore, but the approach of the party in the 
boat. 

The sun had now been down more than two 
hours, and so dark was it, that in that narrow 
space, obscured by the blending shadows of the 
tall forests on either shore, it was difficult, at 
five yards’ distance, to distinguish anything 
moving on the water, unaccompanied by light 
or sound. This silence was anything but 
agreeable to Collins, whose imagination, excited 
by the later occurrences of the day, was filled 
with strange misgivings, as he looked in vain 
for the customary lights in the farm-house. 
The fishing party had never been out so late, 
and yet, at the very first fall of darkness, they 
had been accustomed to see the place exhibit- 
ing at least one light, and the absence of this 
now caused Collins heartily to wish himself in 
the boat, and safely moored under cover of the 
Fort. Not that the soldier was influenced by 
apprehensions of personal danger, but because 
the darkness, the solitude and silence of the 
scene, coupled with his newly-awakened interest 
in the almost corpse that lay in close contact 
with his person, impressed him with a sort of 
superstitious feeling, not at all lessened by the 
knowledge that his only companion at that 
moment belonged rather to the grave than to 
upper earth. 

At length his anxiety was relieved. The 
sound of the oars, cautiously pulled, faintly 
met his ears, and then the boat could be indis- 
tinctly seen approaching the canoe. To this 
succeeded a low call uttered by the Corporal. 
Collins replied in a similar tone, and then, 
bearing the body of the boy, still enveloped in 
the bearskin, he, in less than a minute, rejoined 
his party. 

The astonishment of the latter may be well 
conceived in witnessing so unexpected a sight, 
nor was their feeling of awe at all diminished 
when their comrade briefly related what had 
occurred since he left them. 

‘‘Strange enough this,” said the Corporal 
musingly, ‘‘ stranger still that there’s no light 
in the house. It is neither too early nor too 
late for that. Tl tell you what, my lads, if 
anything has happened, we must know the 
worst. It will never do to go back to the Fort 
without being able to give some notion of what 
took place under our very noses.” 

‘*What would Mr. Renayne say if we did?” 
added Jackson. 
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‘Yes, and what would that sweet young 
lady, Miss Heywood, think of us if we returned 
without giving some good news of her father? 
Why she would never look upon us kindly 
again.” 

‘Right, Philips,” said Weston, ‘“‘and I’m 
sure I’d rather offend the Captain himself, and 
stand a picketing, than do anything to dis- 
please her. God grant we bring her no bad 
news.” 


” 


‘*Amen,” said the Corporal gravely, for he, 
like Collins, had some strange misgivings, 
arising naturally from the utter silence and 
darkness that continued to prevail in and 
around the farm-house. ‘Are you all loaded? 
Look to your primings, but make no noise. 
Somebody must take charge of the boat though. 
Who volunteers to remain, while the rest follow 
me to the house ?” 


” 


‘“‘T do; [ll remain,” said Collins; ‘‘one of 
you can take my musket.” 

‘*What, Collins, do you shirk the thing?” 
remarked the morose-looking man with the 
long hooked nose and the peaked chin; ‘ have 
you had enough work to-day, or do you 
fear the ghost of the fellow you knocked 
over ?” 

‘‘T fear neither man nor ghost, as you well 
know, Nutcrackers,” warmly returned Collins ; 
‘but I take it there’s no great courage in 
making a fuss about going where there’s no 
enemy to be found. If there has been danger 
there, it’s passed over now, and as somebody 
must stop in the boat, why not me as well as 
another ?” 

‘¢ Just so,” said the Corporal. ‘Cass, this is 
no time to run your rigs. You see well enough 
that Collins wishes to stop behind on account 
of the boy he hopes to bring to life. Little 
chance of that, I fear; but if he thinks so, it 
would be unchristian to disappoint him. And 
now push off, but make no noise.” 

The order was obeyed. In a few minutes 
the bow of the boat touched the opposite land- 
ing-place, when all but Collins, who was at the 
helm, stepped noiselessly ashore. The Corporal 
repeated his instructions how to act under 
emergency, and if separated ; and moved along 
the path leading to the house. Meanwhile 
Collins pulled back into the stream, and re- 
mained stationary in the centre. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CREVASSE, 


OR THE WIDOW MOREL. 


BY E. B. GARDETTE, M.D. 


Tue spring rains in the latitude of New Or- 
leans are so heavy and incessant, as to astonish 
and even terrify those who are unaccustomed 
to that climate, and sometimes involve a serious 
danger to person and property, from the singu- 
lar rapidity with which the city may be flooded. 
The rain falls in such torrents, as almost to 
lose, or to seem to lose, its character of multi- 
plied drops of water, and become as one wide- 
spread stream pouring from the mouth of some 
enormous vessel, upheld by mighty and invisi- 
ble hands, above this deluged spot of earth. 
The suddenness too with which these rain-clouds 
burst, affords but little notice to the unprotected 
pedestrian, who is often drenched before he has 
fairly thought of the necessity for seeking shel- 
ter or a safe footing. 

About the year 1810, no attempt had yet 
been made to pave the streets of New Orleans, 
and indeed the character of the soil, which 
seems but a crust of earth with water a few 
inches below its surface, still induced the belief 
that paving was impracticable. At this period 
the citizens often witnessed the curious sight 
of navigation immediately through the streets— 
boats traversing the town, as the only medium 
of intercourse between the inhabitants for two 
or three days together ; while through the same 
aquatic channel came the necessary supplies 
from the butcher and the baker. 

It was but a few hours in advance of one of 
these heavy deluging rains in the month of 
April, that the poor Widow Morel had sent her 
little son, now about eight years of age, with 
the early flowers of the South, to deck his little 
sister’s grave ;—a pious duty, which yearly until 
that day, since the death of her promising 
Emma, had been faithfully performed by the 
fond mother. Leopold, the only remaining 
child of Mrs. Morel, was a fair-haired boy, 
Whose pale cheek and languid blue eye bespoke 
an appearance of more fragile health than was 
really his portion; for this resulted rather from 
sedentary habits and close and constant com- 
panionship with his mother, than from any 
bodily ailment. The boy’s heart beat proudly 
at the suggestion that he should go alone and 
perform the sacred task they had many times 
accomplished together, of strewing fresh flowers 
upon the tomb of their dear Emma. 





Mrs. Morel, though still in the prime of life, 
was suffering from a rheumatic affection, which 
scarcely permitted her, on that morning, to 
reach the neighbouring market-place, supplied 
with green-house plants and flowers, and where 
she habitually procured those she needed for 
her holy purpose. Her lameness tempted her 
now, for the first time, to permit Leopold to go 
alone to the cemetery, about a mile distant 
from her humble dwelling. Accordingly he was 
soon dressed in his best suit, and in his hand 
held the little basket of sweet flowers, as he 
listened attentively to his good mother’s parting 
instructions. She had more than once repeated 
her earnest injunctions ‘“‘not to stop by the 
wayside,” either going or returning, and ‘ Re- 
member, my darling boy,” said the fond mother, 
as she constrained his eagerness to start upon 
his proud errand, and recalled inwardly the 
sentiments associated with flowers, ‘‘ remember, 
my son, these are the blue violets and half-blown 
roses (expressing love); these the passion-flowers, 
amaranths and white daisies (hope and immortality 
and innocence), which you will carefully place 
at the head of sister’s grave.” With her hand 
still on the basket, she continued pointing to the 
flowers: ‘‘ Next are the yellow and purple heart’s 
ease ( forget me not); the rosemary (for remem- 
brance)—these are for the centre of the tomb; 
and then the heliotrope and locust (devotion and 
affection beyond the grave) are for the foot.” 
Mrs. Morel made her interpretations of the 
language of flowers in thought only, and yet 
they seemed comforting to her heart. She now 
terminated her instructions by saying, ‘‘ You 
will be sure to place the flowers, my son, as 
mother has directed you, and then think of the 
little prayer she has taught you to say at sister’s 
grave.” Imprinting a gentle kiss upon his cheek, 
that now was blooming with excitement, the 
mother, from her doorstep, saw her boy depart 
upon his sacred duty; her heart was sad with 
the associations of the past, and her eyes watched 
his cherished form, until it was no longer 
visible in the dim distance, and then with a 
feeling of irresistible melancholy, she returned 
to her neat little apartment, and sat down to 
her needlework. 

In the first half hour after Leopold’s depar- 
ture, Mrs. Morel drew from her bosom an old 
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silver lever watch, one of the few legacies that 
still remained of her late husband’s limited pro- 
perty ; and she was greatly surprised to discover 
that only thirty minutes had elapsed ; it seemed 
so much longer, and yet ere another half hour 
had slowly passed away, the mother opened a 
door leading out upon her front balcony, and 
looked in the direction of the cemetery. The 
beloved object her eyes were in search of, was 
nowhere visible, but she plainly and quickly 
saw a coming storm; black clouds were rapidly 
and fearfully gathering, with all the indications 
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and exposed. No rheumatic pain could be ima- 
gined as having recently afflicted her, whilst 
with a scanty umbrella, upheld by a more 
fragile hand, she started at a rapid pace, seem- 
ing rather to run than walk. At the end of 
the first square, the high wind dragged the 
poor covering from her grasp, and her umbrella 
in another moment, was seen whirling round 
the corner, far beyond reach or recovery. But 
this did not delay her steps; her thin locks and 
clothing drenched, with uplifted hands, and 
calling aloud for Leopold! Leopold! she still 


of heavy thunder; and ere Mrs. Morel had | attempted to make “headway” against the 
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reached the chamber for preparations to go 


of the house, the rain was already falling fast. 
Her anxiety of mind hurried her on, heedless 
of exposure and forgetful of her lameness or 
delicate health. She knew the dangerous cha- 
racter of the floods at that season, and her 
heart now pictured them in their most exagge- 
rated form, when her little Leopold was alone 





swelling streams that 
rushed across or followed 
her path, with equal 
danger at the various 
angles, as the ungraded 
streets might direct 
them. From several 
windows as she passed, 
the promptly lifted sash 
and unheeded expres- 
sions, bespoke hospita- 
ble, kind hearts within, 
offering shelter from the 
storm; but so long as 
her strength endured 
she struggled onward, 
paying no heed to sum- 
mons of kindness, or 
dangers and suffering 
to herself. 

Had the alarmed and 
excited feelings of Mrs. 
Morel permitted her to 
notice the scene of pass- 
ing events around her, 
at such a moment of 
general consternation, 
her better judgment 
would have pointed out 
the fruitless helpless- 
ness of her attempt. 
At one point, ere she 
reached it, she might 
have seen the long line 


vito 


of a funeral procession, 
with priests at its head, 
greatly quicken the slow 
dignified movement ha- 
bitual in the journeys 


| with the dead, and eventually take shelter, as 
after her son, and again returned to the front | 


best they could, within the houses in front of 
which they were passing. Had she then paused 
for a short time, she might have observed the 
drenched driver of the lightly framed hearse 
quit his seat for safety, as he found his horse 
about to be swamped and eventually disappear 
in the middle of Custom-house Street. 

But the poor mother saw none of these trou- 
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bles or difficulties ; her own were too overwhelm- 
ing to allow attention to any others. Her pro- 
gress had been but slight in comparison with 
her wishes or her exertions, and she had 
scarcely accomplished more than half the dis- 
tance to the cemetery, when the cry of *‘ Crevasse! 
Crevasse !’’? was hoarsely shouted in her ears by 
a man, who ran past her at the top of his speed. 
This startling word added greatly to the existing 
terror of the drooping woman, and she fell pros- 
trate upon the door-sill of the nearest horse, 
fainting with suffering and fatigue. She was soon 
perceived by the family and carried in, the citi- 
zens being very generally watchful at such mo- 
ments, either to succour the helpless and dis- 
tressed, or to laugh at the precipitate movements 
of those who are unwilling to receive such duck- 
ings upon broadcloth. 

Whilst the cries of ‘* Crevasse !”” were multiply- 
ing with the increasing sense of danger, too well 
understood in those days by the inhabitants of 
New Orleans, the poor widow was kindly and 
tenderly cared for under the hospitable roof of 
a wealthy lady; and while dry clothing and 
restoratives were being provided for her, little 
Leopold was not so lucky in misfortune. The 
city had become at once in a convulsed condi- 
tion of excitement and apprehension, from the 
announcement by many voices that the long- 
feared crevasse had at last taken place. For 
come weeks, rumour, with her many exagge- 
rating tongues, had alarmed the timid, and 
roused the preparations of the prudent, with 
unfounded reports of a break in the Levee at 
one point or another above the town. The 
high state of the waters in the Mississippi at 
this season of floods, gave good grounds for 
fear, and now they were destined to be realized 
by this sweeping and frightful visitation. So 
well is the danger of a crevasse understood on 
the Mississippi, that the dwellings, and parti- 
cularly those out of the city in isolated situa- 
tions, are built upon piers, with hydraulic 
cement, eight or ten feet high, which brings 
the first floors above high-water mark. In the 
city of New Orleans this may be the reason 
why the basement story, in those days of inse- 
curity, was generally devoted to horses and 
cows, while the family resided above them. 

But to return to Leopold. Intent upon the 
strict performance of the duty entrusted to 
him, he had quickly reached his little sister’s 
tomb, and the fresh flowers were disposed of 
according to his mother’s directions. He had 
murmured the inward prayer, and rubbing off 
the tear from his cheek, he started on his 
return homeward. Not many paces from the 
gate of the cemetery, Leopold encountered 
boys at play. The marble-ring and chalked fin- 
gers were rare and seducing sights to one of 


his domestic habits, and he stopped but a brief 
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moment, as he thought, to observe them, while 
interest in the scene made him a poor judge 
how rapidly the minutes were passing away. 

The cemetery was situated in the lowest 
ground about New Orleans, and presented at 
the period we speak of, an appearance quite 
peculiar to itself, and very different from such 
domiciles for the dead, at the North. The 
sheliow earth did not permit the digging of 
graves,* and hence the bodies are disposed of 
(we cannot say buried) above the ground in a 
species of ovens or narrow yaults, several of 
which often cluster together, both side by side 
and over one another; a few are sufficiently 
spacious to bear some resemblance upon the 
surface of the earth, to our vaults below it. 
The shrubs and flowers indigenous to the cli- 
mate, ornament the grounds, but the deficiency 
of shade trees, and especially of solemn lofty 
evergreens, deprived the spot of an important 
feature, lending an air of sanctity and quietude 
such as belong to ‘‘ Laurel Hill” and ‘‘ Mount 
Auburn.” 

The storm came up suddenly, as we have said, 
and it had begun to rain quite fast ere Leopold 
was conscious of it, and when, with the rest of 
the boys, he felt its rapid increase, in his 
momentary fright at seeing himself thus caught 
unprotected, he started to run with all possible 
speed, as he thought, towards his home. But 
he had unluckily gone up the wrong street, at 
right angles with that he should have taken to 
reach his mother’s house, and was unconsciously 
directing his course towards a bayou or basin 
on the outskirts of the town. The increasing 
rain and fast-swelling waters hastened him 
along, and amounted to a stream that would 
have greatly impeded his progress had he been 
going in the opposite direction; but its even 
more unfortunate tendency was towards the 
low grounds of the dayou, and when, after a 
short time, there came added to the rain, a 
sudden and heavy rush of waters in the rear 
of poor little Leopold, he was soon overtaken 
by a strong, irresistible current, and his feet 
were carried from under him. The efforts of 
the alarmed boy to regain his footing were 
unavailing, and his resisting limbs were over- 
powered by the violence with which he was, 
from time to time, thrown against projecting 


* It is among the painful tales connected with this fact, 
that at periods of great mortality from the yellow fever, a 
summary mode of disposing of the dead was adopted, by 
opening a small hole about eighteen inches square, and of 
no greater depth, into which one end of the coffin being 
placed, a single kick from the undertaker at once and 
effectually finished the job. The coffin instantly disap- 
peared, and the same opening admitted of as many repeti- 
tions of the same quick ceremony as might be needed. 
But whether any increased faith in the theory of Captain 
Semmes and his big hollow at the north pole, resulted to 
the people of Louisiana from this mysterious disposition of 
their dead, we are unable to determine. 
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fragments of trees or other obstructions encoun- 
tered as they were hurled along, by the swollen, 
discoloured torrent. The little sufferer was 
deprived of all sensibility, and his piteously 
bruised and lacerated person was now unresist- 
ingly tossed about and hurried onward by the 
muddy stream, amid logs and portions of build- 
ings or trees, into the bayou, where the angry 
element sought its level. 

Meanwhile the cries of ‘‘ Crevasse!” had 
sounded in the ears of Mrs. Morel with fearful 
associations of danger to her precious boy, until 
the loss of all consciousness gave the relief of 
temporary death. When sufficiently recovered, 
the presence of strange faces around her 
brought back the reality of her sad position. 
Her first words were to call for Leopold, whilst 
the frantic manner and unintelligible nature of 
her demand, to the strangers with whom she 
now chanced to be, gave rise to the thought 
that they had sheltered a poor maniac. When 
the distressed mother more calmly insisted upon 
personally going in search of her Leopold, at 
a moment when the streets were scarcely safe 
to the stoutest man, there remained no doubt 
in the minds of those around her, as to the 
nature of the duty they had to perform. Gen- 
tle but positive restraint was now resorted to, 
and the suffering stranger, while in a supposed 
lucid interval, was promised that efforts more 
effective than her own should at once be made, 
to find her lost Leopold. Orders were accord- 
ingly given in her hearing, but with the accom- 
panying wink that negatives their fulfilment, 
that the servants of the house should with all 
possible speed and assistance, go towards the 
cemetery in search of the lost boy. 

The poor afflicted widow gradually sank into 
a state of calm submission to the will of heaven ; 
her good sense told her how vain were her own 
individual exertions to aid in finding her son, 
and her drooping heart seemed yet sustained 
by hope, and her burning brain relieved by 
tears. Her mind dwelt unavoidably upon the 
dreadful consequences to life and property that 
had been known to follow a serious break or 
crevasse in the Levee, occasioned by a sudden or 
great rise in the Mississippi; and then she 
would attempt to persuade herself, against her 
better judgment, that possibly Leopold had 
been able to reach his home before the severity 
of the storm, or at least before the greater 
danger from the crevasse. 
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The Levee, banking out the river and reclaim- 
ing thousands of acres of valuable land between 
its channel and the more or less distant bluffs, 
consists of artificial mounds, thrown up, and 
composed of cypress logs and clay, to the 
height of about fifteen feet, and thirty at their 
base. At New Orleans, the spring floods often 
create a rise of twelve feet in the Mississippi, 
causing the singular spectacle of a city lying 
as many feet below the threatening level of 
that mighty stream first seen by De Soto, 
which receives the swelling waters of numerous 
tributaries, during its circuitous and hurried 
course of more than three thousand miles. 

For the two or three succeeding days after 
that on which the Widow Morel was left under 
the surveillance of strangers, who had mistaken 
her misery for madness, the flooded city was 
still navigated by small boats; and each day 
brought intelligence to the housed inhabitants, 
of newly discovered calamities. Among these 
painful recitals was one of a fair-haired boy, 
apparently nine years of age, drowned in the 
bayou, whose body, rescued by two sailors, 
remained unclaimed by his friends. This sad 
story, on the third day of the flood, reached 
the mansion where Mrs. Morel was still a guest 
against her will, and at the moment too when 
its misjudging inmates had succeeded in secur- 
ing a place in the lunatic department of the 
hospital, for the bereaved mother whom Hea- 
ven had permitted them thus accidentally to 
succour. 

Expressions of regret and well-founded sym- 
pathy now came too late, as they mostly do, 
when deep and irreparable injuries or neglect 
have been inflicted. The opulent are as help- 
less in restoring life, as the poor and suffering 
to whom it is equally precious; and the be- 
reaved mother heard the idle words, feeling 
that God alone could bring quiet or resignation 
to her lonely heart. 

Each succeeding spring, for some years after 
the date of our story, a fragile pale woman 
might be seen strewing fresh flowers upon an 
unostentatious tomb, where more newly-made 
letters from the sculptor’s chisel had added to 
the words ‘‘My Emma,” those of ‘‘My Leo- 
POLD,” with only these simple lines : 


“Twins in a mother’s love and care, 
Though doomed this narrow grave to share, 
Their spirits shall in union rise, 
To claim the mansion of the skies.” 





THE SNOW. 


BY MRS. C. H. ESLING. 


HluRRAn for the snow, the winter snow, 

It cometh with stealthy tread, 
It covers the ground with a robe of white, 
It falleth between us and the light, 

And it whirleth overhead. 


It peepeth in at the window pane, 
It lodgeth upon the sill, 
And we sing, as its white flakes come and go, 
Hurrah for the snow, the winter snow, 
Though its stormy breath be chill 
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CHRIST BLESSING THE CHILDREN. 






SIGOURNEY. 


(See Engraving.) 


Ir was a lonely village, girt with hills, 
Beyond the banks of Jordan, where our Lord 
Turned from the city, to forego a while 
The toils and tumults of Jerusalem. 
Nature had quietly and quaintly wrought 
In that wild haunt. The gray, primeval rocks 
Made solemn contrast to the tender green 
That mantled timidly around their base, 
And to the slightly-rooted shrubs, that sprang 
From rift and crevice. 

There, a multitude 
Followed his footsteps, eager to lay down 
The burdens of their mortal misery, 

And He, with touch divine, had healed them all. 
But then, another differing train drew near, 
Whose tread, gazelle-like, told no mournful tale 

Of paralytic lore,—and whose bright eyes 
Wide open, in their simple wonderment 
Revealed unbroken league with health and joy. 

Some had been wandering o’er the pasture-fields 
With the young lambs, and in their tiny hands 
Were the blue flax-flower and the lily-buds, 
While thro’ the open portal of their hearts, 
Sweet odours led sweet thoughts in tireless play. 
Others, from shady lanes, and cottage doors, 
The dark-eyed Jewish mothers, gathering, brought 
Unto the feet of Christ. 

“Ye may not press 

Upon the Master; He is wearied sore ; 





Hence! Go your way.” . 
So the disciples spake,— 
As with impatient gesture they repelled 
The approaching groups. 
But Jesus, unto whom 
The smile of guileless, trusting innocence 
Was dear, reproved their arrogance, and said, 
‘Suffer the little ones to come to me; 
Of such as these, my Father’s kingdom is.” 


With what high rapture beat the matron heart, 
When those fair infants in His sheltering arms 
Were folded, and amid their lustrous curls 
His hand benignant laid. 

Oh, blissful hour! 
None save a mother’s thrilling love can know 
The tide of speechless ecstasy, when those, 
Whom she hath brought with pain into the world, 
Find refuge with the unforsaking Friend. 


Like holiest dews upon the opening flower, 
The Saviour’s blessing fell. 

So sweet its tones 
Breathed on the ear, that men of pride and strife, 
The venal Scribe, and boastful Pharisee, 
Started to feel a balm-drop in their souls 
Softening the adamant; while humble Faith 
Exulted, as, through parting clouds, she saw 
The children’s angels near the Father’s throne. 





THE RETURN OF ISRAEL. 


BY E. LL. FANCHER. 


“T will surely gather the remnant of Israel.” —Micag ii. 12. 


In many strange and gentile lands, Micah v. 8. 
Where Jacob’s scattered sons are driven, Jer. xxiii. 8. 
With longing eyes and lifted hands, Lam. i. 17. 


They wait Messiah’s sign from heaven. Matt. xxiv. 30. 


The cup of fury they have quaffed, Isa. li. 17. 
Till fainted like a weary flock ; Isa. li. 20. 
But Heaven will soon withdraw the 

draught, Isa. li. 22. 
And give them waters from the rock. Exod. xvii. 6. 


What though their bodies, as the ground, Isa. li. 23. 
Th’ Assyrian long has trodden o’er! Isa. lii. 4. 
Zion, a captive daughter bound, Tsa. lii. 2. 
Shall rise to know her wrong no more. Isa. liv. 3, 4. 


The veil is passing from her eyes, 2 Cor. iii. 16. 
The King of Nations she shall see; Zech. xiv. 9. 
Judea! from the dust arise! Isa. lii. 2. 
Thy ransomed sons return to thee! Jer. xxxi. 17. 


How gorgeous shall thy land appear, _Isa. liv. 12. 
When, like the jewels of a bride, Isa. xlix. 18. 


| Thy broken bands, all gathered there, Zech. xi. 14. 


Shall clothe thy hills on every side! Isa. xlix. 18. 


| When on thy mount, as prophets taught, Isa. xxiv. 23. 


Shall shine the throne of David’s son; Ezek. xxxvii. 22. 
The Gospel’s latest triumphs brought, Micah iv. 2. 
Where first its glorious course begun. Luke xxiv. 47. 


tentiles and kings who thee oppressed, Isa. 1x. 14. 
Shall to thy gates with praise repair; Isa. Ix. 11, 
A fold of flocks shall Sharon rest, Isa. Ixv. 10. 
And clustered fruits its vineyards bear. Joel ii. 22. 


Then shall an Eden morn illume Isa. 1. 3. 
Earth’s fruitful vales, without a thorn: Isa. lv. 13. 
The wilderness rejoice and bloom, Isa. xxxv. 1. 
And nations in a day be born. Zech. ii. 11. 
The Lorp his holy arm makes bare; Isa. lii. 10. 

| Zion! thy cheerful songs employ! Zeph. iii. 14. 
Thy robes of bridal beauty wear, Isa. lii. 1. 


And shout, ye ransomed race, for joy! Isa. lii. 9. 
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Black frozen lakes, and icy peaks blown bare, 

Break the white surface of the crusted pane ; 
And spear-like leaves, long ferns, and blossoms fair, 
Linked in a silvery chain. 
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BY EDITH MAY. 


HEN, like a sullen exile 


driven forth, 


Southward December drags 


his icy chain, 


He graves fair pictures of his 


native North 
On the crisp window-pane. 


So some pale captive blurs 


with lips unshorn 


The latticed glass, and shapes 


rude outlines there, 


With listless finger, and alook 


forlorn, 
Cheating his dull despair. 


The fairy fragments of some Arctic scene 

I see to-night; blank wastes of polar snow, 
Ice-laden boughs, and feathery pines that lean 
Over ravines below. 


| 








Draw me, I pray thee, by this slender thread, 
Fancy, thou sorceress, bending vision-wrought 
O’er that dim well perpetually fed 
By the clear springs of thought! 


Northward I turn, and tread those dreary strands, 
Lakes where the wild-fowl breed, the swan abides; 
Shores where the white fox, burrowing in the sands, 
Harks to the droning tides. 


And seas where, drifting on a raft of ice, 
The she-bear rears her young, and cliffs so high 
The dark-winged birds that emulate their rise 
Melt through the pale blue sky. 


There, all night long, with far-diverging rays, 

And stalking shades, the red Auroras glow ; : 

From the keen heaven, mock suns with pallid blaze 
Light up the Arctic snow. 








Guide me, I pray, along those waves remote, 

That deep unstartled from its primal rest ; 

Some errant sail, the fisher’s lone light boat, 
Borne waif-like on its breast! 
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Lead me, I pray, where never shallop’s keel 
Brake the dull ripples throbbing to their caves; 
Where the mailed glacier with his arméd heel 
Spurs the resisting waves! 


Paint me, I pray, the phantom hosts that hold 
Celestial tourneys when the midnight calls; 
On airy steeds, with lances bright and bold, 
Storming her ancient halls! 





Yet, while I look the magic picture fades; 
Melts the bright tracery from the frosted pane; 


THE POET OF TO-DAY. 
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Trees, vales, and cliffs, in sparkling snows arrayed, 
Dissolve in silvery rain. 


Without, the day’s pale glories sink and swell 
Over the black rise of yon wooded height ; 
The moon’s thin crescent, like a stranded shell, 

Left on the shores of night. 


Hark! how the north wind, with a hasty hand 
Rattling my casement, frames his mystic rhyme. 
House thee, rude minstrel, chanting through the land 

Runes of the olden time! 


THE POET OF TO-DAY. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Waat siren-joys from thy high trust hath won thee, 
Oh Poet of to-day ?—thou still unheard, 

Though struggling nations cast their eyes upon thee 
And the roused world is waiting for thy word! 


Why lingerest thou amid the summer places, 
The gardens of romance, the haunt of dreams, 
“Mid verdurous shadows, lit by fairy faces, 
And fitful playing of soft, golden gleams ? 


There have thy fiery thoughts and hopes betaken 
To still delights, and loneliness, and rest, 

Thy life to quiet gliding, lest it waken 
The languid lilies sleeping on its breast. 


The rudest wind which comes where thou art lying, 
Listening the chiming waters as they flow, 

May scarcely set the mournful pines a-sighing, 
Or shake down rose-leaves on thy dreaming brow. 


Arouse! look up, to where above thee tower 
Regions of being grander, freer, higher, 

Where God reveals His presence and His power 
E’en as of old, in thunders and in fire. 


Then stray no longer in the valleys vernal— 
Ascend where darkness and great lights belong, 

Sunshine and tempest—scale the heights eternal, 
Go forth and tread the mountain-paths of song! 


From those far summits shall thy thought’s clear voicing 
Fall like the sweep of torrents on the world; 

Thy lays speed forth, exultant and rejoicing, 
Their eagle pinions on the winds unfurled. 


Ah, when the soul of ancient song was blending 
With the rapt bard’s in his immortal strains, 
Twas like the wine drank on Olympus, sending 

Divine intoxication through the veins. 


It brought strange, charméd words and magic singing, 
And forms of beauty burning on the sight— 





Young loves their flight through airs ambrosial winging, 
And dark-browed heroes arming for the fight— 


The trumpet’s “ golden cry,”—the shield’s quick flashing— 
The dance of banners and the rush of war— 

Death-showers of arrows and the spear’s sharp clashing— 
The homeward rolling of the victor’s car! 


But ah! in all that song’s heroic story 
Had sad Humanity one briefest part? 

Sounds through the clang of words, the storm, the glory, 
One sharp, strong cry from out her bleeding heart? 


But unto thee the soul of song is given 
Oh Poet of to-day! a grander dower 

Comes from a higher than the Olympian heaven, 
In holier beauty and in larger power. 


To thee Humanity her woes revealing, 
Would all her griefs and ancient wrongs rehearse; 
Would make thy song the voice of her appealing, 
And sob her mighty sorrows through thy verse. 


While in her season of great darkness sharing, 
Hail thou the coming of each promise-star 

Which climbs the midnight of her long despairing, 
And watch for morning o’er the hills afar. 


Wherever Truth her holy warfare wages, 
Or Freedom pines, there let thy voice be heard; 
Sound like a prophet-warning down the ages, 
The human utterance of God’s living word. 


But bring not thou the battle’s stormy chorus, 











The tramp of armies, and the roar of fight, 
Not war’s hot smoke to taint the sweet morn o’er us, 
Nor blaze of pillage, reddening up the night. 


| Oh! let thy lays prolong that angel-singing, 

Girdling with music the Redeemer’s star, 

| And breathe God’s peace, to earth “ glad tidings” bringing 
From the near heavens, of old so dim and far. 



















































































Homme par la douleur! 


THE POET-MARTYR. 


BY JOHN S. DU SOLLE. 


—— “Le poéte est homme par les sens, 





L’argile périssable oi tant d’ame palpite, 

Se fuconne plus belle, et se brise plus vite; 

Le nectar est divin, mais le vase est mortel; 
C’est un Dieu dont le poids doit écraser l’autel; 
C’est un souffle trop plein du soir ou de l’aurore, 
Qui fait chanter le vent dans un roseau sonore, 
Mais, qui brisé de son, le jette au bord de l’eau, 
Comme un chaume séché battu sous le fiéau!” 




























































Tov dark-eyed, pensive, passionate Child of Song! 
Enthusiast! Dreamer! Worshipper of things 
By the world’s crowd unnoticed, ’mid the throng 

Of beautiful creations Nature flings 
The sunlight of existence on! 
——tThe wings 
Of the rude tempest are not half so strong 
As thy proud hopes and wild imaginings: 
Stop! ere their bold and sacrilegious flight 
Reach a too-dazzling height: 
So venturing sunward, that the flashing eye 
Of Reason, grown deliriously bright, 
Kindle to Madness and to Idiocy! 
And from excessive light, 
To hideous blindness fall, and tenfold night! 


Stop! whilst the ruby fount of Life 
Goes bubbling onward, hurtless, through thy veins; 
While yet the glorious, but capricious strife 
Of Being is uncertain: while the stains 
That Sin and Sorrow rust into the soul 
Touch but the surface only, not the whole. 
Stop! whilst to Memory earth is still so dear— 
And hath a thousand ties—and is not all 
One sad, unvarying, spirit-wounding sphere— 
Whilst Hope still smiles at thy so-frequent call, 
And the dim Future comes 
Peopled with tiny faces, and the forms 
Of angel loved-ones, that, with outstretched arms, 
Beckon thy spirit to their sunny homes! 


Stop! if thou’dst live. 
—Or, hath Life left for thee 
No charms, that thou its last, terrific scene 
Shouldst with such passion worship? 
—Can it be 
That the world nothing hath thou’dst care to win? 
No gem? no flower? no loveliness unseen? 
No wonder unexplored? no mystery 
Still undeveloped to the eagle eye 
Of Genius or of Poesy? 
Where are the depths of the dark, billowy sea? 
Its peopling millions? its gigantic chain 
Of gorgeous, glittering waters, wild as free? 
Where the big-orbed Sun? the blue-veiled sky, 
With its magnificent, diamond-glistening train 
Of ever-burning stars? 
——lIt may not be, 
(Thou fond idolater at every fane 
Where beauty lingers), may not be that thou 
Hast treasured up Earth’s precious things, till now 
Thou deem’st it vain to turn, 





LAMARTINE. 


Some unfamiliar object to discern; 
And so, 

Her loveliest features unregarded go! 
Away, proud thought! such boastings ne’er were thine— 
Since in the meanest, humblest flower that grows, 
F’en in thy life-breath, as it comes and goes, 

There are a thousand things whose origin, 

Whose secret springs, whose impulses divine, 
No human art nor wisdom can disclose! 


Stop!—I conjure thee— 
—Bid the Muse away! 

Her fatal gift cast from thee or resign,— 

And her proud mandate heed not nor obey! 
E’en now thy brow hath Sorrow’s pallid sign— 

Thine eye, though bright, is like the flickering ray 
Of “a stray sunbeam o’er some ruined shrine”’— 
Lighting up vestiges, almost divine, 

In sad, yet dimly-beautiful decay. 

Thy cheek is sunken, and the fickle play 
Of the faint smile that curls thy parted lip, 

Hath something fearful in it, though so gay— 
A something treacherously calm and deep— 
Such as on sunny waters seems to sleep 

When, hid beneath some passing shadow’s gray, 

The subtle Storm-Fiend watches for his prey! 


Stop! melancholy youth: 
Though bright and sparkling be the tide of song, 
And many a sunbeam o’er its waters dance 
Meanderingly along: 
Though it be Heaven to quaff of; yet, in truth, 
A deadlier venom taints its gay expanse, 
More deep, more strong, 
Than to the subtlest poison doth belong! 
A very demon haunts its golden air! 
Infatuating with his serpent glance 
The wanderer there; 
And, with a sad but most bewitching smile, 
Wooing the while 
The fond and credulous one to his desire, 
With burning thoughts, whose mad, unholy fire, 
With its own strength enkindles its own funeral pyre! 


Stop! if thou’dst live then— 
Stop! or e’er thy flight 
Reach a too-dazzling height: 
Venturing sunward, till the flashing eye 
Of Reason, grown deliriously bright, 
Kindle to Madness and to Idiocy— 
And, from excessive light 
To hideous blindness fall, and tenfold night! 
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FASHIONS. 








Ture is so little that is decidedly new in the European 
world of fashion, that even the ‘Moniteur de la Mode’ 
finds opportunity to amuse its readers with delineations 
of extravagances for the Carnival, holiday costumes of the 
peasant girls of Ischia, and the little maidens of Caux. In 
consequence of this dearth of novelty, we are unable to 
give this month our usual number of figures of costumes. 
There are, however, indications of much activity and great 
changes for the future. It is said, for instance, that waists 
are to be made quite short, and that skirts are to fit tight 
upon the hips. The Moniteur, in mentioning this change 
as one of the on dits of fashionable society, alludes to the 
hardihood and boldness of the innovation, and says, that 
it will not yet say that it is fully determined upon. Mean- 
while the high, close corsages continue in vogue. Robes 
of rich heavy material, such as brocade, damask satin 
and velvet, are almost universally made with the corsage 
open in front en coeur, and high behind; the opening 
being filled with a rich chemisette of lace. 

Dress robes are generally much ornamented with trim- 
ming, for which purpose much use is made of application 
ot velvet and chenille. Sleeves, which are made easy at 
the top, should be open and very large below, with flots of 
lace and other trimmings, widening as they fall upon the 
hand. This aristocratic fulness is much in favour, being 
rightly considered to give the hand a genteel and neat ap- 
pearance. 

Beaver bonnets for morning wear are fashionable at pre- 
sent, of the colour called Carmélite, trimmed with a pretty 
noeud above of the same colour. The inside is lined with 
white and trimmed with noeuds of white, mixed with 
velvet épinglé of the same colour as the bonnet. 

Bonnets of demi-toilettes are all made of either satin or 
velvet épinglé, with bands of satin fixed upon the crown 
andcape. The under-trimming is a mixture of velvet and 
ribands. 

For the afternoon, rich bonnets of velvet, black, dark 
blue, deep garnet, &c., are fashionable, ornamented with a 
very small bird on each side, without other trimming. 
Blond and ribands intermingled form the under-trim- 
ming. 

Visiting bonnets are of velvet épinglé of light colours, 
such as 

Fiaure 1. Half Dress Home Toilette.—Cap of white tulle, 
forming somewhat of the Mary Stuart point upon the 
forehead, and bordered all round with ruches of tulle, four 
rows in front but only two on the back part. On each 
side are neeuds, two orange and two violet, which extend 
to the temples and cover the ears. These nceuds are very 
swelling, and made of two puffs of orange above, and two 
of violet below, before and behind a contracted middle; 
they are arranged in such a manner as gracefully to en- 
close the face. Two wide brides, one orange and the other 
Violet, are crossed upon the crown, and two long ends fall 
behind. 

Redingote of dark Scotch velvet. Corsage high behind, 
open in front with revers, and with short skirts extending 

but little below the waist. These skirts, which are merely 
Prolongations of the front of the corsage, are finished 
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HALF DRESS HOME TOILETTE. 


square above the hips. Sleeves large at the bottom and 
gathered into two puffings by three bands. The revers on 
the front of the corsage and of the jupe, and also the bands 
on the sleeves, are trimmed with a galon of violet velvet 
stamped with dark designs. At the middle of the corsage, 
and of the jupe, are seven stages or degrees of noeuds 
Louis XIII. composed of this galon, wound upon itself and 
fixed by buttons of oxydated silver, and sleevelettes of lace 
and collared chemisette of the same. 

Ficure 2. Young Lady’s Full Dress.—Coiffure in short 
bandeaux; on one side a bunch of Rose Acacia falls over 
the hair and a little upon the cheek; on the other is a 
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YOUNG LADY’S FULL DRESS. 


neud & coques, or eggshell noeud, and two long ends of 
delicate green taffetas riband. 

Robe of white taffetas, spotted with little bunches of 
flowers. Corsage rounded and full, like that of a little girl, 
falling away a little, plain in front, but gathered near the 
shoulders, the gathers extending to the front of the waist. 
Sleeves short, rather wide and gathered up at the sides by 
a neeud of green riband. Smooth embroidered ch emisette 
appearing above the corsage. 

Fiaure 3. Ball Costume.—Coiffure composed of roses and 
rosebuds, forming a diadem around the front part of the 
head, with mixed tufts of foliage and buds falling over the 
cheeks, and reaching almost to the shoulders. 

Robe of rose-coloured crépe lisse, trimmed with puffings 
of crépe lisse and flowers. Corsage falling away a little 





BALL COSTUME. 


with a large bunch of roses, and broidered all round with 
a puffing, with swellings upright rather than horizontal. 
The uppermost skirt is bordered with a similar puffing, 
but twice as wide. On the left side the skirt is slit to 
nearly half its height, the gap being bordered with tra- 
verse puffings decreasing from bottom to top; at the top 
of the opening is a row of rosebuds, passing thence to the 
hips and gradually diminishing in size as they ascend. On 
the right the skirt is not opened, but festooned by a bunch 
of roses, which curb its fulness. The under skirt is long 
and bordered by a puffing twice as wide as that on the 
upper one, and passing all round. The arrangement of 
this trimming is very prettily graduated. That on the 
short sleeve being narrow, that on the corsage twice a8 
wide, and so doubling until that on the lower skirt is eight 


in the middle, of three pieces; waist long. Berthe closed | times as wide as that on the sleeves. 
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SIR DAVID WILKIE, 


AS DICK 


TINTO. 


See Scott’s Introduction to the Bride of Lammermoor. 


THE engraving in this number, of the Alehouse Politi- | 


clans, or rather the “ Village Politicians,” as it is usually 
called, is after one of the two pictures which established | 
the reputation of Wilkie in London immediately on their 
being seen. The other is of “ Pitlessie Fair.” Both were | 
produced before he was twenty-one ; and it is really won- 
derful that such a mere youth should have been able to 
produce works so perfect and complete in all the requi- | 
sites of the class of pictures to which they belong. 
Wilkie was a native of Scotland, and the third son of a | 
clergyman in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, whose 
very limited means rendered it a matter of some anxiety | 
4s to how the necessary education and outfit could be 
provided. Of the latter, the industry and perseverance 
added to the genius of the boy created sufficient, and of 
the former he never had much, and it would seem that 
he must have been but a dull scholar, to have acquired no | 


more by the time he left school at the age of fourteen, to 
proceed to the study of drawing and painting at Edin- 
burgh. He had always shown a strong inclination for 


| drawing, even from earliest childhood, and many humor- 


ous anecdotes are recorded of his feats in that way, some 


' of which did not fail to bring him into trouble at the 


Manse. Accordingly with his small portfolio of draw- 
ings, and accompanied by his father, he trudged over to 


| Edinburgh, to endeavour to obtain admission as a student 


in the academy established there for the gratuitous in- 
struction of youths, who might afterwards be engaged in 
Art-Manufactures, thus improving the taste of form and 


| patterns. The Secretary of the Trustees’ School was 


George Thomson, well known through his connexion with 
the poet Burns, and, although not an artist, was the per- 
sonage empowered to judge of and decide on the merit of 
the candidates. This ordeal Wilkie could not pass, and 
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STATUE OF SIR DAVID WILKIE, BY JOSEPH, IN THE VESTIBULE OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, LONDON. 


they returned dispirited towards home. The admission 
however was afterwards procured through the favourable 
word of a neighbouring nobleman, and the result soon 
showed the mistake committed in his rejection. 

After a little more than two years’ study, he returned to 
his home and commenced in earnest the business of life. He 
painted many portraits of his father’s friends and neigh- 
bours, and also the picture of a neighbouring fair (already 
referred to), in which were introduced the portraits of many 
well-known characters, constant attendants at the return- 
ing festival. It excited the wonder of all the good people, 
and produced the offer of what everybody in that vicinity 
regarded as a munificent price—twenty-five pounds. Thus 
enriched, he collected in his outstanding debts for portraits, 
&c., and with sixty pounds in his pocket, departed for 
London. 

Having procured admission as a student in the Royal 
Academy, he laboured with his characteristic perseverance, 
and by it attracted the notice of the veterans of the Insti- 
tution. His purse, however, at the end of a year was 
rapidly emptying, and no commissions came, nor the 
prospect of any, wherewith to replenish it. Poverty and 
neglect stared him in the face, when an accident threw 
him in the way of Success, and fame and fortune were 

secured. He had before leaving Scotland prepared the 
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sketch of “ The Village Politicians,” which he brought with 
him, and on its being shown to Lord Mansfield by one 
whose acquaintance he had chanced to make, an order for 
@ painting was the result. The price agreed on was fifteen 
pounds, although twice that was paid; but the picture 
was worth hundreds. It was sent to the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and was at once pronounced to be the 
star of the collection; thus was its author, at the age of 
twenty-one, placed in the very front rank of his profes- 
sion. 

An order from Sir George Beaumont followed, for whom 
was painted the “ Blind Fiddler,” a work unsurpassed— 
nay unequalled in its way. The innumerable engravings 
of this inimitable work, have rendered it familiar to 
everybody. The price received for this was a considerable 
advance on that of the former commission, but ridicu- 
lously small compared with its intrinsic value. Benjamin 
West, on seeing it, said, “ Never in my whole experience 
have I met with a young artist like Wilkie: he may be 
young in years, but he is old in the experience of art: he 
is already a great artist.” This picture is now part of the 
national collection of England. 

Commissions were now poured in upon him plentifully, 
and invitations freely tendered to paint them at the 
country residences of his employers, that the advantages 
of rural exercise and fresh air might aid in the restoration 
of his health, now somewhat shattered. Thus had our 
artist, who, but a short time before, thought himself for- 
tunate in the commission of a twenty shilling portrait— 
overstepped a formidable barrier, and found himself 
domesticated for as many weeks as he pleased in one 
palace after another, and—the morning of delightful 
labour over,—spending his evenings amidst society the 
most elegant and accomplished. In five years after the 
exhibition of his first picture he was unanimously elected 
a Royal Academician; this was at the age of twenty-six. 

He was a man of method, and applied himself closely to 
the regular routine of his daily employment. However, 
in 1812, he revisited the place of his birth, and saw his 
father for the last time, who died the following winter. 
In 1814 he accompanied Haydon to Paris to see the then 
wonderful collections of art in the Louvre, and in 1817 
returned once more to Scotland. He now visited Abbots- 
ford; and Scott’s friend, William Laidlaw, accompanied 
him through the valleys of Ettric and Yarrow, and intro- 
duced him to James Hogg, the poet. After a short time 
the aature of the conversation led the Shepherd to exclaim, 

“Laidlaw! this is no’ the great Mr. Wilkie?” 

“Tt’s just the great Mr. Wilkie, Hogg,” said the other. 

“Mr. Wilkie,” cried the poet, seizing him by the hand, 
“T cannot tell you how proud I am to see you in my 
house, and how glad I am to see you are so young a man.” 

When Sir Walter Scott was told of Hogg’s reception of 
Wilkie, “The fellow!” said he, “it was the finest compli- 
ment ever paid to man!” 

The class of pictures in which Wilkie excelled, and that 
secured his fame, was that of domestic scenes in humble 
life; of representations that reflected the manners, cus 
toms, and feelings of the people. He carefully avoided 
the coarse vulgarity and indecencies of the old Dutch 
painters, while he more than equalled them in their skill. 
He finished elaborately and yet maintained a firm decision 
of touch, carefully painting everything from nature. 
That which strikes us as extraordinary, is the mastery 
displayed in his management of a picture as a whole, the 
grasp of mind in arranging so many small objects in 
reference to the unity of all in one extended composition 
of forms, and light, and shade, and colour. For this 
nothing can surpass the “ Blind Fiddler.” To read the 
dull details of his diary, one would expect anything but 
this, for he describes his progress over a picture, as if it 
were a mosaic pavement being laid in, stone by stone. 
We will take for instance a well-known picture, “The 
Cut Finger.” 

“Dec. 1st. Put in the tongs and poker by the side of the 
fire.—2d. The only thing I did to-day was the chair in 

the corner of my picture. Haydon approved of the pewtr 
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basin very much.—5th. Painted from ten till four, and 
put into my little picture the small ship on the chair, and 
finished the floor and small pieces of wood upon it.—7th. 
Began to paint at ten, and continued till four, interrupted 
only by acall from Seguer. Put in the flower-pot in the 
window of my picture, with the shining of the sun on the 
wall.—8th. Painted from ten till four; put in the blue 
handkerchief of the tallest girl, the ribands of her cap, 
and touched the petticoat of the old woman.—10th. Went 
to the Academy: the only thing I painted at home to-day 
was the pinafore of the boy which Iam not sure but I 
must rub out.—llth. Rubbed out to-day what I had done 
yesterday to the pinafore, and painted it again of a bright 
yellow colour, which with the dark-coloured trowsers im- 
proved the look of the picture greatly.—12th. Haydon 
came to breakfast; approved of the boy’s clothes, but 
objected to the blue apron of the old woman, on account 
of its being too cold for that part of the picture. When 
he was gone I finished the cap of the old woman, and put 
in the cat at her feet.” 

He continued to paint in the line of art on which his 
future fame must rest, until his departure from England, 
in 1824, for Italy and Spain. After an absence of about 
three years, during which time he had painted several 
pictures (mostly during his sojourn in Madrid), he re- 
turned, bringing with him the new fruits of his observa- 
tion of the old Italian and Spanish masters. He was 
charmed with the broad and noble method of treatment 
displayed in the works of those artists, and tempted to 
adopt it as far as he could in his own future practice ; 
partly because of the prospect of increased gain which the 
change would necessarily bring ; for he could produce half 
a dozen of these in his later style in the time that a single 
picture had formerly occupied. He was usually slow in 
making up his mind, but a conclusion once arrived at, he 
adhered pertinaciously to it. The results of these three 
years’ travel were well calculated to confirm in his new 
choice one so fond of money: he received 4620 guineas in 
all, nearly 3000 of which was for the six pictures purchased 
by George the Fourth. 

It may be interesting to glance at the prices paid him 
for a few of the pictures most familiarly known, bearing 
in mind, however, that the earlier works are not to be 
regarded as inferior because the sums paid were so much 
less than in after years. There is no better investment of 
money than that spent in the encouragement of youthful 
artists of real genius and talent. It is only mediocre 
works, or those but little above mediocrity, that depreciate 
in value. “The Reading of the Will,” for which the King 
of Bavaria paid Wilkie four hundred pounds, was at his 
death sold at auction (being personal property), and com- 
manded three times the price. The picture by him, en- 
graved for the present number of this magazine, cost but 
thirty pounds, and is now worth twenty or thirty times 
as much. Multitudinous are the instances of the like 
increase that might be quoted from the history of art on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The original price of Cole’s 
“Course of Empire” was 2500 dollars, and see what they 
are worth now. If this known principle were only borne 
in mind by those possessed of the means, many a young 
artist here in our American cities, now lingering heartsick 
with hope deferred, would be cheered to hopeful labour, 
and the dying flame of genius fostered into brightness, 
reflect hereafter beams of glory on the country : for, 


“Who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star, 
And waged with fortune an unequal war?” 


But, to Wilkie’s prices. He received, in 1813, from the 
Prince ‘egent (afterwards George IV.), five hundred 
guineas (2500 dollars), for the “Blind Man’s Buff.” In 
1815, from the British Institution, for “‘ The Distraining for 
Rent,” six hundred guineas. For the “Penny Wedding,” 
1819, five hundred guineas from George the Fourth. In 
1822, “The Chelsea Pensioners Reading the Gazette of the 
Battle of Waterloo,” painted for the Duke of Wellington, 
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twelve hundred guineas. “ The Visit of George the Fourth 
to Holyrood,” finished in 1830, sixteen hundred guineas, 
and the ‘‘ Preaching of John Knox at St. Andrew’s,” finish- 
in 1832 for Sir Robert Peel, 1200 guineas. 

Wilkie kept a keen eye after the “siller,” was curious 
about the relative value of stocks, anxious about even the 
smallest gains, descending into meanness sometimes, or 
what looks a little worse. In reply to a letter from his 
brother, which informed him that a picture had been well 
sold during his absence, he expressed himself delighted 
with the bargain, but says that if nothing had been ex- 
pressly agreed about the gilt frame in which the purchaser 
had seen it, it would do to put a wooden rim round it 
instead, before sending it home. After the death of his 
father, he invited his mother and sister to come to London, 
and make their home with him, stating that he had never 
gone to housekeeping, chiefly because he had no furniture, 
** but as my mother may now be able to provide me with 
that, there will no longer be any difficulty.” His letter 
to his sister then goes on to say—“I know you will regret 
selling many things, but I do not think there will be any 
great loss, as the same money will nearly purchase as good 
ones here. Of the kitchen furniture I do not know that 
you should bring any, except the old brass pan for making 
jelly, and anything else that you may consider of value. 
There is an old Dutch press in one of the closets, that my 
mother got from Mrs. Birrell; what state is that in? If 
it were not an article of great weight, might not that be 
brought?” I once knew a person who had occasion to be 
conveyed in a cab from one part of Philadelphia to another, 
having in his company his lady sweetheart and her friend. 
Having paid the driver his own fare, and observing no 
similar movement on the part of the ladies, he said, “If 
you happen to have no money with you, I'll lend it to you.” 
One can almost imagine Wilkie doing the like. 

He was always, especially in early life, diffident and 
silent, and extremely reverent to great people (that is to 
say, the aristocracy), which did not diminish on more fa- 
miliar acquaintance.* He never acquired ease of manners 
in company, and many amusing anecdotes are told which 
place him in a ridiculous light. Washington Irving re- 
lates a rich story of having been with him at a masked 
ball at Madrid. The painter had assumed the character 
of Grand Turk, but forgetting his part on entering the 
room, made his salaams with his turban under his arm 
in all humility. Again,—being on a visit for a few days 
at a great house near London, some neighbouring gen- 
tlemen, who had been invited to dine, entered the re- 
ception-room with gloves and hats in hand. Sir David 
started off in great confusion, and presently reappeared 
from his bedroom with hat and gloves. 

A story is told of his having accompanied a Royal 
Academic friend, Stewart Newton, the eminent American 
artist, to a dinner party. The conversation between the 
two on their way home will suffice as an illustrative 
specimen of the conversational powers of the subject of 
our notice. 

Newton.—“* Well, we have had a pleasant evening, 
Wilkie.” 

Wilkie.—*“ Raily.” 

Newton.—“ But you were very silent.” 

Wilkie.—“ Raily ?” 

Newton.—* In fact, you said but one word.” 

Wilkie.— Raily ?” 

Newton.“ There it goes again. 
never do say anything but raily /” 

Wilkie.—*“ Raily !” 

On the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who had suc- 
ceeded Benjamin West as President of the Royal Academy, 
the King gave unequivocal indications of his wish that 


Why, Dawvid, you 





* When he was applied to for a whole-length picture of 
Daniel O'Connell, he hesitated to undertake it, for fear of 
giving offence in certain quarters; but on privately con- 
sulting his Magnus Apollo, Sir William Knighton, the 
absurdity of carrying politics into such matters was 
pointed out to him, and the commission was accepted. 
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Wilkie should succeed him; the artists gave him but one 
vote, and elected Sir Martin Archer Shee by a very large 
majority. Wilkie was evidently disappointed, although 
he ought to have known that he was unsuited to the 
position, which requires a scholar anda gentleman. In 
1836, William the Fourth conferred the order of knighthood 
upon him; and in 1840, he left England once more, to visit 
Palestine, and other Eastern scenes. At Alexandria, he felt 
the admonitions of internal disease, and hastened to em- 
bark for home, without ascending the Nile for Cairo and 
the Pyramids, and on reaching Gibraltar died from a 
stroke of palsy, at the age of fifty-six, and was buried in 
the sea. His will showed him to have acquired about 
thirty thousand pounds. 

He was unquestionably one of the very best artists 
England ever produced. The marble statue of him—a 
representation of which is given in this article—was 
erected to his honour by public subscription, and placed 
on the stairway of the National Gallery at London. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Sarmnt Leger, on Toe THREADS oF Lire. New York: 
George P. Putnam. In this bookselling age, when almost 
every work issued is made for the express purpose of 
disposing of a certain number of copies, or for achieving a 
certain amount of literary notoriety, it becomes particu- 
larly grateful to the almoSt extinct race of old-fashioned 
readers, now and then, to light on a volume which owes 
its birth to the overflow of a true creative imagination— 
and to that alone. Such a volume is “Saint Leger.” He 
who opens it with the hope of finding in it the usual wind 
and buckram monstrosities of our every-day literature, 
will be grievously disappointed. Our author starts with 
a full view of the course he is to pursue, and with his eyes 
fixed on a predetermined end, from which—however dis- 
cursive he may be—he never wavers for an instant. All 
the episodes of his story—and they are many and beautiful 
—are introduced for the sole purpose of illustrating the 
main idea; nothing is inappropriate, nothing is forced 
forward with the mere design of exciting interest. Herein 
we perceive a vast difference between “Saint Leger” and 
the generality of modern books. Instead ofa loose, vague, 
unconnected array of notions and incidents, without affi- 
nity or relation, we have a harmonious series of ideas and 
events, arising naturally from that process of cause and 
effect which ever marks the creations of a healthy imagi- 
nation. 

No man who has ever asked himself the three startling 
questions—whence am I? what am I? whither go I?—can 
fail to sympathize with the principal character of our 
author’s story. Our chief interest in the hero lies in 
tracing the progress of his individual mind, from its first 
consciousness to maturity, and in noting the effects which 
are produced on his moral and intellectual nature, by a 
life full of passion and adventure. We see all passing 
circumstances from the centre of his spiritual being. We 
seldom feel like lending him an arm, to protect him from 
outward troubles, but often like dropping into his mind a 
thought to save him from the evil influence of doubts 
engendered by the workings of such troubles on his inner 
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nature. This manner of telling a story is certainly a bold 
and novel one; but, at the same time, one which rivets 
our closest attention, and attaches our warmest sym- 
pathy. 

When the hero, Saint Leger, first becomes conscious of 
thought, we find him a prey to a shadowy throng of vague 
but overpowering superstitions, which forcibly tend to the 
premature development ofa highly sensitive nature. He 
leaves his home and sallies out into life. Gradually his 
superstitions vanish, but not without leaving their traces 
behind; and, in the place of childish terrors, arises a more 
dangerous band of temptations and doubts, which assail 
his thoughts, and, in the end, completely prostrate his last 
stronghold of blind faith. He becomes a sceptic; but his is 
a nature which must have a faith of some kind, or perish 
in the effort to attain it. He wanders round the whole cir- 
cle of modern metaphysics, from the pantheism of Spinoza, 
until through Kant, he almost touches the enticing ideal- 
ism of Fichté. No system satisfies, nor even gives him a mo- 
ment of repose; each is a labyrinth without issue—without 
the hope of issue. There is nothing tangible in all his meta- 
physical bewilderings; nothing on which the soul can rest 
composedly, saying, This is my trust; by this I will live 
and die. Here, in the darkest part of the hero’s career, 
the profoundest point of the whole lesson is taught, 
through the partial instrumentality of one of the most 
beautiful womanly creations in the whole range of English 
fiction. Theresa, the embodiment of the spirit of intuitive 
truth and simple faith—a type of uncorrupted humanity 
—and Wolfgang Hegewisch, the embodiment of desperate 
philosophy and hopeless scepticism—a type of humanity 
suffering through its own sins, and through the sins of 
others—are the two opposite agents of Saint Leger’s salva- 
tion. Although, at the close of the story, we are still left 
in doubt, as to the precise state of the hero’s mind, we 
are yet hopefully impressed with the idea that he must 
end in a faith founded on nature and reason—a faith as 
far above blind belief, as free-will is above instinct. 

Around the central character of Saint Leger, during 
his mental struggles, there is continually passing a series 
of rapid and startling events, which seem to arise, like 
the chain of circumstances in the doctrine of the Necessi- 
tarians, for the purpose of hurrying the hero to some 
fated end. The manner in which Saint Leger’s inner 
nature, and the course of outward events act and react on 
each other, is managed with a masterly hand. 

So subtile and intimate is the union of the two states of 
existence, and yet so distinct is the preservation of each, 
that the reader turns from the one to the other with equal 
pleasure; never becoming so absorbed in the hero’s mental 
movements as to lose sight of the story, nor so carried 
away by the story as to forget his sympathy with the 
silent workings of Saint Leger’s mind. 

All the characters that aid in the development of our 
author’s plot are drawn with a strong dramatic distinct- 
ness, and have something more than their mere names to 
distinguish them from each other. Another excellence— 
a rare one in this age—is, that there is no incongruity 
between the actions and characters in the story; each act 
appears to be the natural result of the ector’s tempera- 
ment, and not to be forced on him by the course of the 
plot. This dramatic beauty, of making plot subservient 
to character, will not, perhaps, be understood by many 
modern novel-readers;—by those who are in the habit of 
seeing a certain quantity of heterogeneous impersonalities 
forced into the stiff mould of an author’s high-wrought 
plot, without regard to fitness or unfitness; for there is 
little doubt that the mass of every-day novels would ex- 
cite their readers quite as much by the bare story, without 
the flimsy intervention of a single so-called character. 
Those who are familiar with our earlier poets and drama- 
tists, will give the author of “Saint Leger” the credit of 
having passed beyond one of the most glaring errors of 
his own time, into a region of purer and higher inven- 
tion. 

In concluding, we beg our readers to understand that 
we have not mentioned half the merits of this remarkable 
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book;—its strong good sense, its fine sentiment, its deep 
subtile, metaphysical reasoning, its healthful morality, 
can only be passingly noticed. We are already trespass- 
ing on our limits. 

Whoever the author of “ Saint Leger” may be, we hear- 
tily welcome him; feeling assured that whenever he may 
choose to write, the better class of readers will be ready to 
receive him, and afford him that appreciation which no 
mind such as his would exchange for the huzza of mere 
vulgar popularity. 

PoEMS FOR THE SEA; WHISPER TO A BripE; and LETTERS 
go Youna Lapies; by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. For the au- 
thor of these volumes we have been taught to entertain a 
feeling of profound respect, amounting almost to venera- 
tion. This feeling has not been lessened by the new fruits 
of her industry now presented. One of these works, the 
“Letters to Young Ladies,” has been already for many 
years before the public, and therefore need not be particu- 
larly dwelt upon, except to remind our readers of its ex- 
istence, and to assure them that a more appropriate book 
to put into the hands of a young lady is not to be found 
in the language. The other two books are new. The 
“Whisper to a Bride” breathes, in a tone soft and gentle as 
an angel’s, words so full of wisdom that the heart rises up in 
honour of the author at the close of every kindly period. 
Would that the exquisite little volume might find its way 
to every young American wife. “Poems for the Sea” are 
a grateful addition to the means of those who would im- 
prove the sailor by opening his heart to the softening in- 
fluences of Christian charity. No sailor could fail to see 

in this volume thoughts that would be attractive from 
their subject, would please by their beauty, would benefit 
by their goodness. As a last gift from amother ora sister 
to a departing sailor-boy, what could be more appropriate? 
We join most heartily with the writer in her hope that 
“in the dim forecastle, it may be as a sunbeam, brighten- 
ing the memory of home and its loved ones, and the hope 
of that better home, where no storm shall drive the bark 
astray or divide the true-hearted.” 

ANNE BoLeyn: A Tragedy. By George H. Boker. Phi- 
ladelphia: A. Hart. We cannot agree with a respected 
contemporary, the critic of the Saturday Post, in thinking 


that Mr. Boker has greatly misconceived the character of 


King Henry VIII., or that he has displayed more true 
genius in “a poem which appeared some time ago in Sar- 
tain’s Magazine,” than in “ Calaynos” and “‘ Anne Boleyn,” 
both together. The poem here alluded to was, we pre- 
sume, the “Song of the Earth.” We have always regarded 
this as a poem of extraordinary merit, remarkable equally 
for its originality and its power. It is difficult to say what 
the author of such a poem might not do. But as a thing 
done, an actual addition to American letters, the “Song 
of the Earth” is no more to be weighed with “Calaynos,” 
or “Anne Boleyn,” than is Cleopatra’s Needle with the 
Pyramid of Cheops. 

As to the character of Henry VIII., Mr. Boker seems to 
us to have interpreted it in consistency, not only with the 
facts of history, but with itself, and with a true theory of 
human nature. Nomanever yet committed a crime with- 
out seeking to satisfy his conscience by some excuse. As 
self-love is the umpire at this tribunal, it is not necessary 
that the excuse, in order to its acceptance, should be per- 
fectly logical. It is quite in keeping with this principle of 
human nature, that Henry is represented as troubled 


with scruples of “conscience,” even when plotting what | 


Seem to us the most barefaced villanies; and we can 
readily conceive him to have been in downright earnest, 
When upbraiding Sir Henry Norris for ingratitude, in re- 
fusing to perjure himself to shield the king’s adulterous 
purposes. Henry let his mind dwell upon the favours 
Which he had bestowed upon this Norris, and upon the 
obligations thereby created, until he quite forgot his own 
meditated crime, and he clearly thought himself the 
aggrieved party, “more sinned against than sinning.” It 
is the plea of the outlaw, the bandit, the pirate, of crimi- 
nals of every dye, who have always some such secret salvo 
for a troubled conscience. Henry was not a hypocrite, and 
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Mr. Boker with nice discrimination does not so represent 
him. As a mere hypocrite, he would have had little inte- 
rest for the reader. It is the skilful mixture of good and 
bad in his character, that makes it at once true to history 
and true to human nature. 

“ Anne,” however, and not Henry, is the leading charac- 
ter of the play—the point from which all the other parts 
must be seen to be rightly comprehended. In this respect, 
Mr. Boker has observed with the utmost rigour, the true 
and only rational unity of the Drama. Everything is 
subordinated to the one purpose of developing the tragical 
end of “Anne.” She herself is represented as a rather 
better woman, perhaps, than the historical fatts would 
warrant. But the exigencies of the play demanded it. 
To feel the proper interest in her, we must see her to be 
worthy of it. The part which she played in the death of 
Katherine is accordingly blinked. On the other hand, 
her zeal for the “suffering Protestants,” her patronage of 
Wyatt, her high sense of personal honour, her heroic con- 
stancy, her devoted and most unselfish attachment to the 
king, and her many other right queenly and right womanly 
qualities are brought out into high relief. 

That Mr. Boker has the true dramatic power, there can 
now be no doubt. His first play, “ Calaynos,” notwithstand- 
ing the attempted superciliousness of certain would-be cri 
tics, has been eminently successful, as a reading play on this 
side of the Atlantic, and as an acting play in England. 
* Anne Boleyn,” which has followed in such quick succes- 
sion, and which is written with a more direct eye to the 
stage, is a great advance upon Calaynos. It is a work of 
greater power, whether judged as a poem, or as a drama. 
The very first act rises to a height of dramatic force, which 
in the former play was hardly reached in the fifth. From 
this bold and energetic beginning, there is no falling off in 
the following acts, but a continual elevation to the very 
close. The characters, as in the former play, are conceived 
with a wonderful degree of distinctness. Even those per- 
sons introduced most casually, as Mrs. Cosyns, and Lady 
Boleyn, have a perfect individuality. This play abounds 
in fine passages, many of which, in reading, we had 
marked for quotation, but find ourselves obliged to forego 
that pleasure. 

One thing is observable in all of Mr. Boker’s writings. 
He never sacrifices at the shrine of conceit. His thoughts 
are true, and his expressions natural. In diction he is 
almost a purist, never indulging in cant, and uniformly 
dealing very largely in words of Anglo-Saxon stock. Evi- 
dence of this may be seen by opening the book anywhere 
at random. We so open it now, and find our eye resting 
on the following passage. To show the force of our re- 
mark, we print in italics the words of Saxon stock. . 


“ Thad rather fight 
’Gainst nature for the boon of endless life, 
And hope to turn God’s purpose upside down— 
Chase the horizon till I found the spot 
Where heaven meets earth, and, with that blissful kiss, 
Rains joy celestial on the duller land-- 
Run down the rainbow to the golden spring 
Of its bright arch—believe a poet’s dreams— 
Do any shallow thing, but set sound wits 
Upon a chase for phantom happiness.” —Page 183. 


Here the words of home growth, the natives, are to those 
of foreign stock as sixty-six to eight. Even of these eight, 
one, “ celestial” had to be used on account of “ heaven” in 
the line preceding ; another, “ horizon,” is a technical term 
whose place could not be supplied ; and a third, “ boon,” 
is very much disguised, so as to have quite an honest, 
homebred appearance. With a writer of less taste or less 
care, we would have had “ prefer” for “ had rather,” “ con- 
tend” for “‘ fight,” “* perpetual” for “‘ endless,” “ vital princi- 
ple” for “ life,” “* Deity” for “ God,” “subvert” for turning 
upside down,” “ felicitous” for * blissful,” “coincides with?’ 
for “‘ meets,” and so on to the end of the chapter. 

We can only say in conclusion, and as a general expres. 
sion of opinion, we greatly prefer “ Anne Boleyn” to “Ca- 
laynos,” as we did that tragedy to anything Mr. Boker 
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had written before. The author has given in this new 
work signal proof not only of his strength, but of his 
fertility. No character in the new play is a reproduction 
of anything in the old one, nor is the play itself, in its 
general tone and management, like the former, or like the 
work of any other artist who has handled the same sub- 
ject. The materials and the mode of construction are 
both new. They show the author to be, in the highest 


sense of his vocation, ro1nTns,—a creator—and they pre- 
pare us to receive without surprise the current rumour 
that he is already engaged upon a third play, which it is 
understood will be of a character entirely different from 
either of the others. 


Tue War with Mexico. By Major R.S. Ripley. New 

‘ork: Harper & Brothers. There is no more striking 
feature of modern civilization than the swarms of books 
which follow every great popular impulse. The “mighty 
east wind” from the Red Sea, which brought the locusts 
over Egypt, was not more efficacious in this respect than 
some of the recent public movements in the United States. 
Old Leland himself would have stood aghast at the recital 
of the mere names of the books which have been written 
upon “California and the Gold Region.” As to books upon 
the “late war,” their name is truly “legion.” Books of 
this kind are only newspaper “extras” of a larger size. 
Nor are they entirely without their value. They are, 
however, not history. They form rather a part of the 
facts which history will afterwards record. The “litera- 
ture” of the war is as striking a fact as any of its battles. 
“ Taylor and his Generals,”—which was manufactured in a 
week (authorship, type-setting, stereoty ping, wood-cutting, 
and printing), and of which more than sixty thousand 
copies were sold as fast as several power-presses running 
night and day could grind them off—“Taylor and his 
Generals,” we say, and the host of rival books that fol- 
lowed in quick succession, are themselves a part of the 
history which they relate. 

But it is not of books of this kind that we are now to 
speak. The work of Major Ripley is a careful and well- 
considered narrative of the military operations of the war 
with Mexico, written with professional accuracy, and 
accompanied throughout with criticisms of a purely mili- 
tary kind. The Major admits that his criticisms are made 
after the fact, and of course with the benefit of all the 
knowledge since received. He judges rightly, however, 
that this should not blind us to any real mistakes of our 
commanders, however it may and should dispose us to 
judge with charity. To bestow indiscriminate praise, even 
upon military mistakes, out of zeal for the honour of a 
panticular commander, is to encourage the commission of 
similar mistakes hereafter. Acting on this principle, the 
Major has not hesitated to point out professional blunders 
in some of the most brilliant actions of the war. He 
does not write, however, in a captious spirit, but with an 
evident desire to state the exact facts, and to make them 
the subject of sober and legitimate conclusions. The work 
is in two large octavo volumes. It is printed with much 
elegance, and is altogether the most valuable publication 
on the subject so far. 


MAHOMET AND HIS Successors. By Washington Irving, 
New York: George P. Putnam. A new general edition of 
Irving’s works has been for many years a desideratum. 
This want is now happily supplied. Mr. Putnam has 
commenced issuing all of Mr. Irving’s works in a style 
very convenient and elegant. The whole series when 
complete will make fifteen handsome volumes. The 
author in a prefatory note informs us, that the present 
volume was prepared originally in 1831, for the Family 
Library of Mr. John Murray. In constructing it, his aim 
has been not to make original research, but to digest into 
an easy, perspicuous, and flowing narrative, the admitted 
facts concerning Mahomet, together with such legends 
and traditions as have been wrought into the whole system 
of oriental literature. 


Tae WESTERN Wortp. By Charles Mackay. Philadel- 
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these two volumes describes his travels in the United 
States in the years 1846-7. Previously to this journey, 
however, he had spent several years in the country, and 
made himself acquainted with its character and institu. 
tions. The plan of his book is to describe his travels 
through the country, and to make his description of each 
prominent point the nucleus for a discussion of some 
particular feature of our civil or social character. His 
description of New York, for instance, is accompanied with 
a chapter on American commerce, his visit to New Haven 
is made the basis of what he has to say on our system of 
education, and so on. He writes in a spirit of candour, 
but at the same time of free inquiry, and although in the 
main laudatory, he administers some wholesome and 
refreshing criticisms. The book was intended for the 
English market, but is not unacceptable nor unprofitable 
here. 


History oF SPANISH LITERATURE. By George Ticknor. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 3 vols. 8vo. While our 
citizens are bringing into the country a vast amount of 
material wealth, the result of American valour and 
enterprise in the Spanish regions of the New World, it is 
cheering to see at the same time such noble treastres of 
literature gathered by American scholars from the soil of 
Old Spain. Irving, Prescott, and Longfellow have all, 
in various ways, been productive labourers in this field. 
To these honoured names we have now to add another, 
the author of the work before us—a work almost the fac- 
simile of Prescott’s in the mechanical appearance of the 
volumes, and destined on higher grounds to occupy a 
place upon the same shelf. From the account of his 
labours which he gives in his preface, Mr. Ticknor appears 
to have enjoyed rare advantages for collecting information, 
as he certainly has employed them to a most successful 
result. He has taken up the subject of Spanish Literature 
from its first beginnings in the protracted contests between 
the Christians and the Moors in the twelfth century, and 
brought it down to the early part of the present century. 
In his method of proceeding, he has observed a happy 
medium between the strictly chronological arrangement 
which precludes all classification, and that rigid discussion 
by subjects which, in order to bring an author under his 
proper head, loses sight entirely of his contemporaries, 
and of the external influences by which he and his 
writings were affected. The current of Spanish Literature 
is very conveniently divided by him into three periods. 
The first extends from the first appearance of the present 
written language of Spain to the early part of the reign of 
Charles V., or from the end of the twelfth century to the 
beginning of the sixteenth. The second period coincides 
with that of the domination of the Austrian family in 
Spain, including the greater part of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The third period commences with 
the accession of the Bourbon family and ends with the 
invasion of Napoleon. The three periods occupy nearly 
equal spaces in the work. There is besides a large appen- 
dix, containing much curious matter, and among other 
things several early poems never before printed. There 
is, too, that without which such a work would be very 
incomplete, a full table of contents at the beginning, and 
a copious alphabetical index at the end. 

The work is written in a style somewhat plain, but 
perspicuous, and as though the author were more solicitous 
for accuracy than elegance. The metrical versions which 
occasionally occur are written with taste and _ spirit. 
The work is, altogether, one of the most valuable contribu 
tions to American letters that has been made for a long 
time. 


ISABEL OF BAVARIA. By Alexander Dumas. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson. To say that this is one of Dumas’ best 
productions is well merited and sufficient praise. In 
vividness of description, in graphic delineation of chara: 
ter, and in the intensity of interest which it excites in 
the reader, it is scarcely inferior to the “Count of Monte 
Christo,” while it is free from the many glaring improbabt- 
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lities which disfigure that great work. 
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Tue LitTLE Roprnson oF Paris. By Lucy Landon: Phila- \ tain some of the most impassioned passages in the whole 


delphia: J. & J. L. Gihon. This volume is like the pre- 
ceding in its form and illustrations. It is a translation of 
a very popular French work intended for young people. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF Ly1nG. By Amelia Opie. New York: 
Carter & Brothers. This is one of those books of which 
too many copies cannot be circulated. “ Lying in all its 
branches” is a vigorous and hardy plant, native to the 
soil, and to be rooted out only by constant digging. Mrs. 
Opie drove the ploughshare to the very root of the evil, 
and laid bare its deformities, and the oftener the operation 
is repeated, the better for humanity. The present edition 
is a cheap and convenient one. 

Tue Mercy-Seat. By GarpINeR Sprina, D.D. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. Dr. Spring has made that wonderful 
composition, the Lord’s Prayer, the subject of a series of 
meditations, intended to promote a spirit of devotion, and 
to give suggestions to those inclined to be devout. It is 
an admirable treatise, suited to the wants of the age, and 
brought out in a very attractive style by the publisers. 

Poems. By Frances Saraent Oscoop. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Hart. The admirers of genius naturally desire 
to possess in a collected form the works which, separately, 
have given them so much pleasure. Mrs. Osgood, as one 
of our sweetest lyrists, has many admirers, who will rejoice 
in the opportunity, now first offered, of obtaining nearly all 
her published poems in a single volume. This volume is 
a large octavo, corresponding in style and appearance to 
the editions of Willis, Longfellow, Bryant, and Sigourney, 
produced by the same eminent publishing house. All who 
have seen these collections will understand, without fur- 
ther description, the appearance and mechanical beauty of 
this first edition of Mrs. Osgood’s works. It is a truly 
sumptuous volume, adorned with twelve fine line engrav- 
ings by Cheney, Burt, Pease, Humphrys, Cushman, 
Hinshelwood, Armstrong, and Illman, after original de- 
signs by Huntington, Darley, Rossiter, Cushman, and 
Osgood. The portrait of Mrs. Osgood, by Cheney, is in this 
artist’s very best style. It is indeed an admirable portrait, 
and an admirable engraving. But we have said enough 
of the book, merely as a book. 

This publication will certainly add to the author’s repu- 
tation. She is understood to write with great facility, and 
has been occasionally tempted thereby into the publica- 
tion of poems that did injustice to her acknowledged abili- 
ties. Many readers, seeing these fugitive pieces going the 
rounds of the newspapers, and seeing in some cases only 
the worst specimens, formed from them an unfair estimate 
of the author’s general merits. This unfavourable judg- 
ment will be corrected by the present publication. Poems 
which should never have seen the light, are here very 
wisely suppressed, while the old favourites which first won 
the public ear, are all reproduced, with many new ones 
of more recent birth. Every page gives evidence of the 
“born genius” of the author, while the impression received 
from the volume, as a whole, is that of admiration for the 
large compass and the manifold variety of her abilities. 
We feel that it is no longer a single brilliant that has en- 
gaged our attention, but a rich mine with many veins, 
Some as yet barely opened, and none exhausted. 

Of the miscellaneous poems, which form the first and 
largest division of the volume, we marked many, in pass- 
ing, for the purpose of comment—so many, indeed, that 
We find we cannot even name them. The address to the 
“Spirit of Poetry,” is of the very essence which it invokes. 
“Ermengarde’s Awakening” is not merely beautiful as a 
picture of the imagination, but an instructive chapter in 
the philosophy of the affections,—for Ermengarde is not the 
only idolater that has bowed before qualities of her own 
creation. The stanzas, entitled “Victoria on her way to 
Guildhall,” are a noble tribute of homage, not from the 
child of genius to the child of fortune, but from the heart 
of a woman to the heart of her sister; an homage which 
& daughter of the Republic may honestly pay, which the 
Queen of thirty millions of loyal subjects may be proud to 
Teeive. The “Fragments of an Unfinished Story” con- 





volume. The characters of Lady Imogen and of Ida, in 
these fragmentary sketches, are conceived with a degree 
of power that the reader would not have expected, who 
had known the author only by her delicate, gossamer-like, 
floral fancies. Mrs. Osgood’s poems on religious subjects 
are generally admirable. So are all those which are sug- 
gested apparently by her children, or which express sen- 
timents growing out of the maternal relation. But we 
must cut short our pleasant task. The volume, indeed, 
everywhere teems with beauties that need no commenda- 
tion of ours. We close it abruptly, but with a hearty 
wish for its most entire success. 


THE WoRLD AND ITs WonveERS. Philadelphia: J. &J. L. 
Gihon. The wonders of nature are an inexhaustible 
source of interest and amusement tochildren. The com- 
piler of the present volume has collected from various 
sources descriptions of some of the most remarkable scenes 
and objects in nature, to which the publishers have added 
numerous illustrative wood-cuts. Among the objects de- 
scribed and illustrated are the Silk-worm, Fingal’s Cave, 
Pompey’s Pillar, the Boa Constrictor, monsters of the 
deep, &c. The volume is a small square 16mo., intended 
and suited to be a gift-book for children. 


WoRKS OF WASHINGTON IrRvING, VoL. XI. Oliver Gold- 
smith. New York: George P. Putnam. In the preface to 
this volume of his works, the author gives us to under- 
stand that it has been written almost entirely anew. The 
original sketch was prepared merely as an introduction to 
a selection from his writings. That sketch now appearing 
too meagre to stand by itself as a biography, the author 
has gone over the subject again, and put it in its present 
fuller and more complete shape. He takes the opportunity, 
in doing so, of paying a most graceful compliment, as 
honourable to himself as to its object, to another and rival 
publication, a * Life of Goldsmith,” by Forster. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Irving’s modest disclaimers in regard to his 
own work, and his eloquent praises of Mr. Forster’s, there 
are few readers, English or American, who will not wish 
to see what the author of the “‘Sketch-Book” and “ Brace- 
bridge Hall” has written of the author of “The Deserted 
Village” and the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 


LIVES AND ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. No species of books is more generally 
acceptable than well-written biography. The present 
collection, forming a neat duodecimo volume, contains the 
lives of Cromwell, Cortez, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Adam 
Clarke, Sir Humphry Davy, Lindley Murray, Cuvier, and 
Crabbe—something to every one’s taste. 


PuysicALGEoGRAPHY. By Mary Somerville. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard. The character of this work is, perhaps, 
sufficiently known, from the previous edition of it. It 
has received, however, very important additions from the 
author, and the American reprint is enriched with a 
valuable glossary, which, to the general reader fs almost 
indispensable. In its present condition, Mrs. Somerville’s 
work is one that ought to find its way into all our higher 
seminaries of learning. Itis replete on every page with 
important facts with which every well-informed gentleman 
and lady ought to be acquainted. 


Young Man’s Way To Honour. By the Rev. Anthony 
Atwood. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. Mr. Atwood pro- 
fesses to be strictly a utilitarian, by which he means 
that he writes solely to profit, not to please. On this 
principle, the qualities at which he has chiefly aimed are 
clearness and force. He aims to write so that no sentence 
need be read twice in order to be understood. He treats 
of the responsibilities of the young, intellectual attain- 
ments, the importance of character, the dangers of youth, 
&c. The book is a valuable one to place in the hands of 
young men. 

SmoniA, THE SonceRESS. By Wm. Meinhold. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Sidonia, though faulty in many 
respects, is no ordinary work. Every page bears evidence 
of great power. It is a deeply interesting tale, though 
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rendered a little prosy here and there by rather long, and 
somewhat ambiguous and obscure disquisitions upon 
theological metaphysics, &c. Those who seek for instruc- 
tion through the medium of amusement, will find por- 
trayed here, more vividly than in almost any other work 
with which we are acquainted, those peculiarities of mind 
and heart which the degrading superstitions attendant 
upon the corrupted Christianity of the middle ages pro- 
duced among their votaries. The translator appears to 
have done his duty well in rendering the original German 
in which it was written, into good, straightforward, old- 
fashioned English, well suited to its professed legendary 
character. 

E.uen Seymour. By Mrs. Saville Shepherd. Philadelphia : 
J. W. Moore. Mrs. Shepherd is already favourably known 
to the reading public under her maiden name of “ Anna 
Houlditch.” The “ Ellen Seymour” of the book before us 
belonged to a class unfortunately common in England, 
but comparatively uncommon (as yet) among us. She 
was a governess. Her experiences and her virtues in 
that trying situation are related with much ability. The 
supercilious and brutal manners of a certain class of 
would-be superfine people are very happily exposed. The 
book is equally caustic upon some of the affected religion- 
isms of the day. 

Apostotic Baptism. By C. Taylor. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. It does not comport with the object of a literary 
periodical to express opinions, much less to enter upon 
a discussion, on the vexed questions that compose Mr. 
Taylor’s book. It is an extended argument in defence of 
infant baptism, and against the views generally enter- 
tained by Baptists on this subject. It has been many 
years before the public, and is well known to theologians 
of all schools. The present edition of it by Mr. Dodd is a 
neat and commodious one. 


A System oF ANCIENT AND MEDI£VAL GeoGrapuy. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Prof. Anthon has performed a truly valuable service to the 
public in the preparation of this work. It is a compact 
volume of nearly eight hundred pages, in which one may 
find, under its appropriate head, exact information in 
regard to almost every geographical word that occurs in 
classical or medizval writings, from the “ Works and 
Days” of Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns, to the writings 
of the time of John Palaeologus and the downfall of Con- 
stantinople. The subject is treated methodically, each 
country being gone over in regular order, while an elabo- 
rate alphabetical index at the end enables the inquirer to 
turn at once to any particular part on which information 
is wanted. The volume may serve, therefore, the double 
purpose of a text-book for continuous study, or a gazetteer 
for immediate reference. The work is a monument of the 
learning and the unwearied diligence of the author. 


WaAveRLEY Novets. Illuminated Edition. Hewrrr, Ti1- 
Lotson, & Co., of New York, have commenced the publica- 
tion of an elegant reprint of the Waverley Novels. The 
first volume, containing Ivanhoe, has been received. It 
is a large octavo, in good clear type, double-columned, and 
embellished with ten large finely executed tinted engray- 
ings. The edition is altogether the finest in the market. 
It is in fact just such a one as every gentleman would like 
to have in his library. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WorkKS. THE New EpitTIon. SBoston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. Parts 6, 7, 8, & 9, have been 
received. This is truly a superb edition. The paper, the 
typography, the engravings, are all of the best quality. 
It is issued, too, with commendable promptness. For 
those who have respect to their eyes and who want to read 
Shakespeare as a luxury, the present edition is the very 
best in the market. For sale by Peterson. 


DICTIONARY OF MECHANICS, ENGINE WoRK AND ENGINEER- 


ING. The Appletons have commenced the publication of 


this important work in numbers, at 25 cents each Nos. 


1 & 2, received. A full notice next month. For sale by 
Peterson. 
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Propte I Have Mer. By N. P. Wiis. New York 
Baker & Scribner. Mr. Willis professes, in his preface, to 
have drawn the materials of all his fictions, from his own 
experience and observation. The characters are all taken 
from real life, only under such disguises as to render iden- 
tification impossible. In the present volume, he has col- 
lected some eighteen or twenty of his best tales, under the 
very significant title of “* People I have Met.” The stories 
and sketches are very amusing. One needs not the open 
avowal of the preface, or even the hint of the title-page, 
to teach him that Mr. Willis has drawn from actual life. 
It would be impossible to feign anything so perfectly life 
like. 

INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D.. 
LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. Much has been 
said of late of raising a monument to Chalmers. We 
quite agree with a writer in the Newark Daily Advertiser, 
that Chalmers’s proper monument is “The Free Church,” 
and his own “Posthumous Works.” Every volume of 
this wonderful series, as it is issued by the Larpers, 
serves to increase our reverence for the author. Venera- 
ble man! His name alone would render illustrious any 
age—not excepting our own. 

THE Kine or tHe Hurons. By the author of the “ Young 
Patroons,” dc. New York: George P. Putnam. An his- 
torical novel, founded upon the colonial history of New 
York and the Canadas about the year 1708. It is brought 
out in uniform style with Putnam’s editions of Irving, 
Cooper, Frederika Bremer, etc. We have not been able 
to read the “ King of the Hurons,” or the other works by 
the same author, but hear them very favourably men- 
tioned by those competent to judge. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND APOLOGIES. 


We know not how to be sufficiently thankful to our kind 
friends, the writing and reading public, for the constantly 
increasing favour extended to the Magazine. Its success, 
the last two months, has been really embarrassing. We 
were obliged to stop in the midst of mailing, to reprint 
both the January and February numbers, though we 
printed a very large edition of both. This caused some 
delay in the delivery of the February number, and it may 
cause some in that for March, though we hope not. 


Our FASHIONS AGAIN. We mentioned in the February 
number, that three of the Fashions given the previous 
month, had been reproduced by us here, before their 
appearance in “Bell’s London World of Fashion.” We 
have a similar fact to record the present month. Three 
of the Fashions of last month, Figures 7, 9, and 10, were 
reproduced from the Paris Moniteur de La Mode and pul- 
lished by us here, before their republication in the London 
journals. So much for the “ wooden block fashions.” 


Furniture. We are compelled to lay over the notice 
which we had prepared of the extensive and beautiful 
ware-rooms of Mr. George J. Henkels, of this city. We 
can only say, the taste must be hard to please that cannot 
be suited in this splendid establishment. In recomment- 
ing Mr. Henkels and his furniture, we speak from an 
agreeable and satisfactory experience — having bought 
our own furniture from him. Take a good look at his card 
on the opposite page. We shall tell you something about 
it next month. 


A New Contrinutor. We have in type a splendid article 
from William Dowe, Esq., late a contributor to the “Dub 
lin University Magazine,” and to “ Frazer’s.” 


THE SHAKESPEARE PiaTes, We give two more of this 
splendid series this month. The rest will be given ™ 
April. 


AmBLesIpe. The March and April numbers of Miss Mar 
tineau’s admirable “ Ambleside Papers” will be given tog* 
ther next month. 
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OH! REST THEE, BABE, REST THEE! 


@ Celebrated Ballad, 


SUNG BY MISS JULIA DALY IN THE OPERA OF GUY MANNERING. 


PUBLISHED BY EDWARD L. WALKER, 160 CHESTNUT STRERT. 


Andantino. Obeo Solo. 
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Oh! slum - ber, mydarling, Thy sire is a knight, Thy mo-ther a la-dy So 
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love - ly and bright! The hills and the dales From the tow’rswhichwe see, 
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all adi belong, My dear in - fant, to thee! Oh! rest thee, babe, rest thee, babe, Sleep on tillday, Oh! 
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rest thee, babe, restthee, babe, Sleep while you may. 


SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 


Oh! rest thee, my darling, Oh! hark thee, young Henry, 
The time it shall come, Thy sire is a knight, 


When thy sleep shall be broken Thy mother, a lady, 
By trumpet and drum: So lovely and bright! 
Then rest thee, my darling, The hills and the dales 
Oh! sleep while you may; From yon tow’rs that I see, 
For war comes with manhood They all shall belong, 
As light comes with day. My young Henry, to thee. 
Oh! rest thee, babe, &c. Oh! rest thee, babe, &c. 














